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shocks 

doctors 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 


A BIG Increase in 
the price oT a 
drug given rou- 
tinely to prevent 
women haemor- 
rhaging after 
they give birth could cost the 
NHS nearly £1 milli on and 
has raised the spectre of more 
maternal deaths if health au- 
thorities start to ration its 
use. 

Syntometrlne Is given as an 
injection to almost all women 
after delivery of a baby to 
close down the uterus and 
check bleeding. The drug is 
more than 30 years old and 
has played a big part in pre- 1 
venting deaths in chDdbirth. 

Until June 29, Syntome- 
trine and its sister drug 
Syntocinon. which is used to 
induce labour, were manufac- 
tured and sold by Novartis, 
the UK’s fifth biggest supplier 
of drugs to the NHS. The cost 
to the NHS was 18p per 1ml 
ampoule. 

But Novartis has sold the 
product licence to Alliance 
Pharmaceuticals, a small 
company based in Chippen- 
ham, Wiltshire. Alliance is 
selling the same dose at £1.40, 
nearly eight times the old 
price. 

Caroline Flint, former pres- 
ident of the Royal College of 
Midwives and director of the 
Birth Centre, was outraged. 
“I think It is appalling, 
frankly. I'm fed up with 
people being so greedy, espe- 
cially at the expense of 
women's health." 

Joe Collier, editor of the 
Drug and Therapeutics BuRe- 1 
tin, said the price rise was 
outrageous. “Both companies : 
seem to have been party to a , 
cynical manipulation of the ! 
NHS drug pricing system." he j 
said. 

“This price hike is proba- 
bly within the letter of the 
pharmaceutical price regula- 
tion scheme, but it tramples 
over the spirit of the arrange- 
ment and should be re- 
versed." 

Novartis says it sold 650,000 
doses of Syntometrlne a year, 
which puts the increased biB 


to the NHS at nearly £800.000. 
But the increased cost to the 
health service of Syntocinon 
is even greater. 

Novartis sold Syntocinon I 
at 19Jip per 5ml dose and 22.4p 
per 10ml dose. The Alliance 
price is £1.38 and £1-57. The 
1,450,000 doses supplied per 
year could cost the NHS over 
£2 minion more. 

The price rise, particularly 
in Syntometrine, is a w orr y - 
for obstetricians, midwives; 
and others who care foi* 
women during and afteir 
childbirth. One gynaecolo- 
gist, who preferred not to be 
named, said he was horrified L 
“Some not so scrupulous 
people will say Tm not. going 
to give this drug because it Jis 
so expensive. But post-partui n 
haemorrhage still occurs and 
Btmkffls women. This is vei*y 
worrying." 

Syntometrine is also usasd 
after miscarriages and tern ii- 
nations of pregnancy. Those I 
women who begin to haem Dr- 1 
rhage after birth are giv en 
two ampoules of the drug in- 1 
stead of one. 

Although the drug is well 
out of patent, it is almost i ini- j 
versally used. 

Ms Flint said almost every 
woman was given Syntoane- 
trine as an injection rifter 
labour to speed up delivery of 
the placenta and stop bleed- 
ing. 

One of its components was 
ergometrine. “It is a fungus 
which grows on rye. It was 
found in the pyramids and 
has been used by mldtvives 
since time immemorial. 1 ’ She 
knew of no other drug { that 
would do the job. 

Novartis and Alliance g»i d 
the two drugs had been 
under-priced for yeans, and 
Novartis said they h;ad be- 
come uneconomic to pr oduce. 
“Faced with the possibility of 
having to discontinue ; produc- 
tion of these medicines we de- 
cided to transfer ownership to 
Alliance Pharmace uticals 
which, as a smaller company, 
is better positioned to con- 
tinue to support them . 

“Our concern is to ensure 
continuity of supply 'of -Synto 
cinon and Sytometrbne which 
have played a vital role for 
turn to page 3, r.-olnmn 1 
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THE oldest joke in English sport will have to be rewritten, 
at least for the time being. England’s cricket team, sud- 
denly hailed as tough and resolute, rather than weak and 
inept, were last night celebrating their first victory In a 
major Test series for 12 years, writes David Hopps. 

More than 10,000 spectators, let in free, descended on 
Headingleyto watch less than half-an-houris play as Eng- 


land too£ the last two South African wickets to secure a 23- 
run victory and a 2-1 win in the series. 

The victory completed a remarkable turnaround. Barely 
a month. ago, as England looked certain to lose the third 
Test and the football World Cup dominated attention, the 
game was held to be in terminal decline. Since then enthu- 
siasm has soared. 


Alec Stewart, the captain, said: “To finally win a flve- 
Test series is very special. . .this may now be the start of 
some good times." John Prescott, the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter. sent him a personal letter of congratulations, saying 
the victory “has given the country a great lift”. 


Leader comment, page 9t Sport 14, 18 
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Tim Radford 
Science Edtor 


T HE row over geneti- 
cally engineered foods 
took a new twist yes- 
terday as the Govern- 
ment refused to ban them 
after tests showed they could 
damag e the immune systems 
of rats and stunt their growth. 

The Tory health spokes- 
man, Alan Duncan, yesterday 
talked of “massive consumer 
suspicion" after a television 
programme last night 
reported that rats at the 
Rowett Research Institute in 
Aberdeen bad eaten geneti- 


cally modified potatoes for 100 
days, and suffered stunted 
growth and damage to their 
irnmimg systems — and ques- 
tioned the safety of other 
products. 

The Liberal Democrat envi- 
ronment spokesman, Norman 
Baker, said the results “show 
that we have become the 
guinea pigs in a gigantic 
experiment". 

The food minister, Jeff 
Rooker, turned down calls for , 
an immediate ban but in- 
sisted that the Government 
would have an “ultra-caution- 1 
ary” approach. 

However, Labour MP Ian 
Gibson, a member of the Com- . 


mans Science and Technology 
Committee, said he was wor- 
ried by 1 the findings of the 
Rowett institute and called on 
the Government to act Dr Gib- 
son said ministers should con- 


sider railing a moratorium on 
the sale of genetically modified 
(GM) products while more 
tests were carried out 

Derek Burke, a former gov- 
ernment adviser on food tech- 
nology, said calls for a mora- 
torium on GM foods were “an 
over-reaction." 

Philip James, director of 
the Rowett Institute, said the 
experiment was only one of 
many specifically concerned 
with the safety of potential 
new foods, none dr which 
were available commercially. 

There are only four geneti- 
cally modified foods on sale in 
Britain — - tomato paste, vege- 
tarian cheese, maize and 
soya. 

Although environmental- 
ists are. worried about the 
threat of “superweeds”, trig- 
gered by the arrival of herbi- 
cide-resistant crops, the latest 
row is over research into the 
genes that naturally protect 
crops from attack by insects 


and worms. Arpad Pusztai of 
the Rowett Institute took a 
genetically engineered potato 
containing a protein from a 
South American bean, and fed 
it to rats in the laboratory. 
Later, he told the World In 


Action TV programme: "We 
are assured this is absolutely 
safe, and that no conceivable 
harm could come to us from 
eating it But if you gave me 
the choice now, I wouldn't eat 
it" 
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Pray accept this gong, Mr Hughes, for your pithy poems 



Ted Hughes: wrote 12 Hues 
last year as laureate 


Amelia OenUwiwi* 

A S LITERARY, awards go, 
this one appears some- 
what unorthodox. There 
is no shortlist and no panel of 
distinguished jud ges. Instead 
it Is handed out ticeording to 
the whim of ont: woman, it 
carries no cash pirize. and can 
be awarded only when a for- 
mer recipient dies. 

But the Poet laureate. Ted 
Hughes, was said to be de- 
lighted yesterday when the 
Queen awarded i Him the Order 

of Merit reflecting her respect 
for him as an •“individual of 
e xcep tional dist? motion". 

Hughes, age? J 68, joins an 
eclectic group of 24, includ- 


ing Baroness Thatcher, Lu- 
cian Freud, Sir Norman Fos- 
ter, and Nelson Mandela — 
an honorary foreign mem- 
ber. Hughes was appointed 
to replace the composer Sir 
Michael Tippett who died 
this year. 

A Buckingham Palace i 
spokesman said yesterday 
that Hughes had been granted 
the award partly in recogni- 
tion of his work as -Poet Lau- 
reate and partly as a tribute 
to his talent more generally . 

“The Order of Merit is 
given to subjects who have 
advanced the arts, learning 
and literature. It is a personal 
selection made by the Queen 
— ministerial advice is not 
required," he said. 


Bughes took over as laure- 
ate in 1984 after the death of 
Sir John Betjeman. He bas 
been less than prolific in the 
role, producing a few verses 
to mark royal occasions and a 
slender collection published 
in 1992, Rain-Charm for the 
Duchy. Last year he wrote 
just 12 lines as laureate — in 
tribute to Princess Diana. 

“As Poet Laureate he is not 
obliged to write any poetry 
for foe royal family." foe pal- 
ace pointed oat adding that 
Hughes bad penned the occa- 
sional birthday poem for foe 
Queen, the Queen Mother, 
and foe Duke of Edinburgh. " 

Hughes’s recent near-mo- 
nopoly on literary awards 
must be disheartening for 


rival poets. In January he 
won the Whitbread Book of 
the Year Award for his Tales 
of Ovid, a loose translation of 
the Roman poet’s Metamor- 
phoses* pocketing £21,000. ' 

A month later, Birthday 
Letters, foe account of his 
marriage to the American 
poet Sylvia Plath, published 
35 years alter her suicide, 
went to the top of the best- 
seller lists, s elling to date 
some £10400 copies. 

In tAarch, he received an- 
other £10.000 in the W H 
Smith: Literary Award, again 
for Tales from Ovid. 

Yesterday's award was 
more modest a small red and 
blue enamel cross, decorated 
with the words "For Merit". 




• The Order of Merit The Queen; 
the Duke of Edinburgh; Sir George 
Edwards, aeronautical engineer; Sir 
Alan Hodgkin, medical academic: 
The Rev Prof Owen Chadwick, his- 
torian; Sir Andrew Huxley, biophysr- 
dsc Frederic* Sanger, biochemist: 
Lord Menuhin, conductor Prof Sir 
Ernest Gombrich. historian; Dr Max 
Perutz. biologist; Dame Cicely 
Saunders, medical academic; Prof 
Lord Porter of Luddenham. scien- 
tist; Baroness Thatcher, politician: 
Dame Joan Sutherland, opera 
singer; Prof Francis Crick, biologist; 
Dame Ninette de Valois. Royal Bat- 
let founder; Sir Michael Atiyah. 
mathematician; Lucian Freud, artist: 
Lord Jenkins of HUlheed. academic 
and politician; Sr Aaron Kkjg, scien- 
tist; Sir John Gielgud, actor; Lord 
Denning of Whitectvurnti, former 
Judge; Sir Norman Foster, architect: 
Sir Dennis Rooke, industrialist; 
Honorary Member. Nelson Mandela. 
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Death toll reaches 21 0 as Americans step up investigation into atrocities □ Defence secretary believes attacks were ‘long planned’ 

US puts $2m bounty on bombers 


Gary Younge in Washington 
and Lucy Hannan in Nairobi 


T HE United States 
announced a S2 mil- 
lion reward yester- 
day for information 
leading to the con- 
viction of the bombers of its 
embassies In Kenya and 
Tanzania. 

Investigators suspect the 
bombers used Semtex, which, 
they say, would imply the in- 
volvement of a large organisa- 
tion, or even a state. The US 
defence secretary, William 
Cohen, said the attacks were 
‘long In the planning ” and 
“not the act of some isolated 
Individual, a madman”. 


Washington now has sev- 
eral hundred Americans on 
the ground in Nairobi and 
Dar-es-Salaam investigating 
the atrocity in which more 
than 200 people died, most of 
them African. More than 100 
FBI agents are working with 
local investigators. 

US officials hope that a se- 
curity camera at the Tanza- 
nia embassy will yield some 
clues. It was pointed directly 
at the spot where the bomb 
exploded. 

Tanzanian authorities yes- 
terday announced the arrest 
of around a dozen suspects, 
including Sudanese and Ira- 
qis. Bat the US state depart- 
ment spokeswoman played 
this down, saying a routine 


roundup had been carried 
out 

The death toll from the two 
bombings, which came almost 
simultaneously last Friday 
morning; rose to at least 210 
yesterday with more than 
5,000 injured. The bomb in 
Nairobi, which accounted for 
at least 200 Of the dead, con- 
tained as much as 600 pounds 
of explosive. 

A ceremony marking the 
return home of most of the 
Ameri can bodies is to be held 
on Thursday in Washington. 
Twelve Americans died, all in 
the Nairobi blast 

The Washington Post yes- , 
terday quoted an unidentified 
embassy official in Nairobi as 
saying the vehicle apparently 


‘Terror can 
never, will 
never, deter 
America from 
its purpose’ 

Madeleine Aftright 


containing the bomb there 
first drove to the main en- 
trance and was sent by 
guards to the rear, where the 



bomb exploded. 


went on yesterday, but with 
hopes fading t hfr* a' woman 
pafleH Rose would tie found 
alive. She was b elieved 
trapped in the lift ; shaft of 
Uftzndi House, the Irallding 
b ehind the embassy tliat took 
the frill force of the blast 

“Our dogs are indicating 
there is no sign of life!,” said 
an Israeli surgeon, i Nahum 
Nesher, “but we have not 
stopped believing she could 
be alive". 

He said the Israeli tea m had 
reached a room in the; secre- 
tarial training college which 
was housed in the LTFundi 
building, and was bringing 


The grim search through out bodies. “There were many 
the rabble at the Kenyan site, women, leaning on 'their 
led by Israeli rescue teams, desks, in the sitting pos ition. 


crushed by the roof against 
the floor.” 

At the city mortuary, wait- 
ing relatives and friends 
rushed towards the Red Cross 
van bringing in the latest 
cargo of dead, crushed beyond 

recognition. 

President Clinton, speaking 
in Kentucky yesterday, said: 
“We must be strong in deal- 
ing with this. We must not be 
deterred by the threat of 
other actions.” 

He is to he at the airport 
when ll of the 12 American 
bodies are flown Into Wash- 
ington from a US military 
base rn Germany. The 12th, 
who was married to a Ke- 
nyan, will be' buried In her 
adopted homeland. 


Madeleine Albright, the US 
secretary of state, who an- 
nounced the S2 million 
<£1.25 million) reward In 
.Washington, said the money 
would go to any subs t a n tia l 
Information that could help 
convict “the cowards that 
committed this act”. 

Terrorism, she said, “can 
never, will never, deter Amer- 
ica from its purpose or pres- 
ence around the globe". 

Such rewards successfully 
netted suspects in both the 
1993 World Trade Centre 
bombing in New York and the 
shooting of two Central Intel- 
ligence Agency men near 
Washington the same year. 

Kenyan yr l af, paga * 


Sainsbury’s 
links up with 

village shops 


Jamas MelMa 
and Roger Goare 


S uperstore wars 

yesterday moved on 
to the village green 
with the announce- 
ment that rural shops have 
acquired an unlikely ally to 
help them stay in business, 
the supermarket chain 
Sainsbury’s. 

Village shopkeepers will he 
able to stock the company’s 
own-brand products in a 
scheme designed to widen the 
range of goods, cut prices and 
increase profits. They will go 
shopping at the local Sains- 
bury’s and quality like nor- 
mal customers for the compa- 
ny's loyalty scheme to help 
subsidise discounts in their 
own stores. 

The scheme’s backers sug- 
gested the move might 
increase rural "home shop- 
ping", with customers aban- 
doning their weekly super- 
market run and letting village 
storekeepers collect and de- 
liver their groceries instead. 

The chance for super- 
markets to preserve rather 
than undermine smaller 
stores comes after years of de- 
cline In the village shop, 
which is extinct in four out of 
10 English parishes. 

But there was concern that 
the move could herald a tight- 
ening of the supermarkets’ 
stranglehold. The chains, 
whose plans for big out-of- 
town sites face stricter con- 
trols, are already challenging 





town corner shops with 
smaller urban convenience 
stores and are strengthening 
their grip on petrol station 
forecourts. But Sainsbnry's 
yesterday stressed that the 
latest move was file idea of 
village shop campaigners. 

Richard Fry, trustee of the 
Village Retail Services 
Association, which asked for 
the trials, said: “This agree- 
ment heralds a major change 
in retailing jhought It shows 
major retailers are interested 
in saving die village shop and 
helping rural rnminimiHw*. 

" This could change the way 
a lot of people do their shop- 


This could change 
thewayalot 
of people do 
their shopping’ 

ping. It has tremendous scope 
down the road in terms of uti- 
lising new technology.” 

David Clapham, a member 
of the Sainsbury’s board, 
said: “Customers said they 
wanted our products near 
work, near home and in be- 
tween. This is a real change 
in our organisation — allow- 
ing our products to be sold in 
non-Sainsbury’s outlets.” 
Shopkeepers will pay 
supermarket prices for most 
products, but there will be 
bulk purchase offers and loy- 
alty points available- The vil- 




Brenda Erscott offering Sainsbnry’s products in. her store In Halstock. Dorset. *1 am hoping tills will boost trade,’ she said 
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lage shops will set their own undermined. It believes the 
prices. links will help village con- 

Goods will not include per- sinners find speciality foods 


undermined. It believes the Council for the Protection of At the end of the day, you will the; coffin of cash and carry” 
links win help village con- Rural England gave the most have Sainsbury’s brands wh ile Booker, which supports 


tshables. Sainsbnry’s wants such as balsamic vinegar or 
to avoid accusations that sauces. 


cautious endorsement Gre- wherever you are and wher- the Happy Shopper label com- 


gor Hutcheon, its rural affairs ever you go. 1 


man in village stores, said 


officer, said: “It is not going City analyst Tim Potter, of wholesale specialists such as. 


local meat and produce pro- Among rural agencies and to reduce the trend in loss of Merrill Lynch, suggested the itself were in a better position 
viders are being unfairly campaigning bodies; the rural shops and post offices, move was “another naff, in to starve independent shops. 


Olive oil arid 
basalmic 
vinegar offer 
sweet hope 
of survival 

S AINSBURY’S turnover 
received a tiny boost 
yesterday as shoppers In a 
one-store Dorset village 
had the chance to buy the 
supermarket chain’s own- 
brand products for the first 
time, writes Geoffrey Gibbs. 

The shop and post office in 
Halstock has begun stocking 
Sainsbury’s olive oil. bal- 
samic vinegar, pasta and 
other selected Items along- 
side Its usual groceries and 
local blitter and ham. 

Monday is a quiet shop- 
ping day in Halstock (pop. 
400) but the store owner, 
Brenda Erscott, was pleased 
with how the first day had 
gone. MlTk, baked beans 
and sauces bearing the 
Sainsbnry’s name had gone 
from the shelves and she 
believed the lure of such 
products might keep cus- 
tomers sweet and pull In 
others who usually shop in 
Yeovil, stx miles away. “I 
am hoping this will boost 
trade for me.” she said. 

Robert Wheeler, a shop- 
per, agreed: “Anything that 
will get people using the 
shop more has got to be 
good for the village,” he 
said. “This Is the only ame- 
nity Halstock has got left. 
We have lost the school, we 
have lost the pub and the 
shop has got to be there for 
the village. If that goes, we 
have had it.” 

In tiie early 90s the shop 
was forced to close and It 
was only the determination 
of villagers that enabled it 
to reopen. Mrs Erstock be- 
lieves the scheme will go 
down well In places that 
are. like Halstock; ill- 
served by public transport. 




There’ll be a hot time on the old Beacons if Van and co have any say in it 


Review 


Tony Heath 


Brecon Jazz Festival 

F IFTEEN years on, the 
Brecon Jazz Festival has 
lost the all-too predict- 
able tag “New Orleans under 
the Beacons." Back In 1984 the 


event was indeed mostly 
Basin Street and Banjos. 

Now the specialist music 
store set up to the Welsh mar- 
ket town has blossomed into a 
supermarket catering for 
tastes ranging from never- 
ending love affairs with thw 12- 
bar blues to seekers of the 
truth as prescribed by effer- 
vescent modernists. 

Van Morrison may not fig- 
ure prominently in every lexi- 
con of Jazz greats. But he 


pulled the crowds to pack 
Brecon’s market hall, where 
earlier in the day wood 
carvers and secondhand book 
dealers were raking in the bo- 
nus provided by the first wave 
of some 50,000 people arriving 
for 24 hours ofmuslc and 
entertainment There was 
even line dancing in Bethel 
Square, and a couple of samba 
bands. 

Apart from Van the Man, 
the headline concerts ofDlck 1 


Hyman, a graduate of the 
Teddy Wilson school ofpiano 
playing, Michel Petrucriani, 
one of the brightest stars of the 
keyboard, and pianist Ahmad 
Jamal invited investigation. 

The tendency to strike the 
keys a hundred times when 30 
would be enough seems to 
have taken root with Petruc- 

ciani since his first visit to 
Brecon stx years ago. 

Tenor saxophones came in 
threes at a relaxed gig in the 


Canals! de Theatre, when 
Scott Hamilton, HhrryABen 
and Ken Peplowski vied to 
produce the best blow. 

The surprising onset of 
summer added brio to the 
open-air concerts. There were 
some 80 to choose from, offer- 
ing a chance to check out the 
itinerant groups who came 
from for and wide. The Zenith 
Jam and Blues Band from New 
South Wales led by trombon- 
ist John Edser, betted out Tin 


| RoafBlues and Blues for 
Jimmy Noone. a tribute which 
the late, great clarinettist 
would have found appealing. 

Cooler, musically and cli- 
matically, was the gig indoors 
at the Castle Hotel. Joel Hel- 

Tffny , a TTnalTnatTffarrri tr omhmv 

ist from New York, slid 
thoughtfully through Ray No- 
ble’s classic The Very 
Thought afYou. On their 
annual visit to Brecon, the 

Krnfcfcff’Manlw Rand from 


| Bredt tin Holland Is now so 
integr sted with the town that 
Guy J> ones, a local trumpeter, 
is an h onorary playing 
member. 

Fror u nearer home, the Car- 
diff-basted Mike Harries Root 
Doctons, a lively Jazz-Creole- 
Cajuncsocktafl. took the palm 
for gett Log an audience on to 
its feet 

And tn Brecon’s ancient ca- 
thedral, Ethel Caffie- Austin 
and her gospel singers in- 


j duced several hundred to clap 
and sing along. A special con- 
cert to mark Humphrey Lyt- 
telton's half-century as a band 
leader; a gig by Howard Al- 
den, who is up there among 
the finest of jazz guitarists; 
Mark Latimer, a British pia- 
nist equally at home on a con- 
cert platform and in a mar , 
quee overlooking the River 
Usk — Brecon offered almost 
too much choice. Never mind, 
there's always next year. 
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Crowds lined tiie streets for the succession ceremony, hut 
wince Jefri (below), was absent top photograph: vwcekt than 



The man just installed as Brunei’s 
next leader has a colourful past 
and steps into a fraught future. 

Nick Cumming-Bruce reports 



The Saltan looks on as Prince Biliah kisses the hand of the queen at a key moment in the lavish ceremony at which he became next in iine to rule Brunei th. iiogiiapm dav© l<jh 


From the snooker hall to a sultan’s throne 


in;- 

if ! ‘ 


T O THE boom of can- 
non and the drone of 
Muslim prayers, a 
snooker-crazy 24- 
year-old former 
Oxford student with a passion 
for Bon Jovi became heir yes- 
terday to the throne of the 
tiny, oil-rich and scandal- 
rocked sultanate of Brunei. 

At a 75-minute investiture 
ceremony in Brunei's sprawl- 
ing 1,788-room royal palace. 
Prince al-Muhtadee Biliah 
Bolkiah heard an uncle read 
the proclamation from a silk 
scroll borne on a golden cush- 
ion, before receiving a jewel- 
encrusted kris, or dagger, put- 
ting him In line to become the 
30th ruler of one of the 
world’s last absolute- monar- 
chies and certainly its 
richest 

Until last year. Prince Bil- 
iah enjoyed the carefree life of 


a student at Oxford and some- 
tune competitor at Interna- 
tional snooker meets, with a 
fondness for soccer, badmin- 
ton and rock music — all in- 
dulged under the assumed 
commoner’s name of Omar 
Hassan to ward off unwanted 
attention. 

Yesterday, before 4.000 
royal relatives, dignitaries 
and diplomats in a cavernous 
palace hall with gold-painted 
walls. Prince BQlah heard a 
10 -minute prayer, then kissed 
the hands of his 52-year-old 
father, Sultan Hassanal Bol- 
kiah, his mother, and the 
part-British former airline 
hostess who became his 
father’s second wife. 

Sporting a gold crown and a 
gold tunic in place of the 
natty waistcoats he donned 
for snooker, the sombre-look- 
ing prince cl imbed on to a 


chariot-born throne to be 
pulled through the rain- 
soaked streets of the Brun- 
eian capital under the gaze of 
its pampered populace. 

Sultan Hassanal, who 
turned out yesterday in mili- 
tary uniform complete with 
sword, has taken some care to 
give his son respectable Mus- 
lim credentials Instead of the 
extravagant appetite for test 
cars, casinos and call-girls 
reputedly indulged by some of 
the royal brothers. 

Prince Biliah. when still in 
his early teens. Joined family 
members on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and his first year at 
Magdalen College was spent 
in a specially-designed course 
of Islamic studies along with 
the history and culture of 
Brunet On the eve of his in- 
vestiture, he spent nearly 
three hours at prayers in Bru- 


nei’s mosque. But after two 
years of studies, it seems he 
now finds himself plunged 
into local palace politics and 
the arts of r unnin g a sem i-feu- 
dal sultanate blessed with lav- 
ish wealth but buffeted by 
scandal «nri the backlash of 
Asia’s economic turmolL 
Conspicuous by his absence 
at yesterday’s ceremony was 
Prince Biliah 's uncle Jefri He 
Is locked In a row with the 
Sultan, who has ordered an 
investigation into murky fi- 
nancial transactions by 
which Jefri is rumoured to 
have lost £10 billion. 1 

In the meantime, he bag 
stripped Jefri of control of 
Brunei's flagship holding 
company, Amadeo.- with a 
portfolio of investments that 
ranges from London's Dor- 
chester Hotel, acquired for 
£40 million in the mid-1980s,' 


Jail for parents who caged girl in 
‘appalling’ room for 15 months 


Danrid Ward 


A MOTHER and father 
who caged their infant 
daughter in her bed- 
room by boarding up the win- 
dows and door were each 
jailed for six months for child 
cruelty yesterday. 

Cardiff crown court heard 
that the couple kept their 
daughter in “appalling condi- 
tions" at their home in Caer- 
philly. near Cardiff, between 
tiie ages of three and five. 

When police and social 
workers finally broke 
through a barricade of 
wooden planks, she was 
found whimpering and beg- 
ging for a drink. 

Asked why she had treated 
her child in this way. the 
mother, who cannot be named 
for legal reasons, allegedly 
replied: "I wouldn’t keep the 
worst baby in the world in 
these conditions but what can 
I do? She just crawls every- 
where. What’s a mother sup- 
posed to do?" 

Ieuan Bennett, prosecuting, 
said the girl was not taken 
into care until 15 months 
after being discovered in the 
room by social worker Elaine 
Thomas, when she visited the 
fa mil y in May 1996. 


"The door to the bedroom 
had been removed and 
wooden boards bad been 
nailed across it up to the 
height of 5ft,” he said. "Condi- 
tions were filthy — in con- 
trast with the rest of the 
house which was very well 
appointed. The room con- 
tained only a dirty mattress 
and no toys. Human faeces of 
some age was smeared on the 
walls and the room stank.” 

Mr Bennett said the child's 


room had returned to its orig- 
inal form,” said Mr Bennett 
“The doors and windows 
were again boarded up and 
the room smelled heavily of 
urine and faeces. The c hi ld 
was in the room, whimpering 
and crying ‘drink, drink’. 

“Again there was only a 
filthy mattress and no toys. 
She was dressed in a babygro 
suit which had been turned 
inside out so she couldn’t take 
It of L She was wearing a 


This Is the worst case of emotional 
deprivation I have met In my 1 8 years 
In the job* - consultant paediatrician 


brothers and sisters were 
kept in comfort ‘It seems the 
parents singled out their 
youngest daughter for this 
treatment and she was made 
into a scapegoat” After the 
first visit the couple made 
moves to improve matters, 
removing the boards and in- 
stalling a baby gate. Social 
workers continued to call for 
six months but then visits 
stopped for eight months. 
"When social worker Marlene 
Anderson visited the home in 
August 1997 she found the 


nappy which she bad soiled." 

Shortly before her parents 
were arrested in August 1997. 
the girl began to attend a 
special school where teachers 
reported that she would beg 
for or steal food and could 
speak only in sentences of a 
few words. Mr Bennett said 
she was now with foster 
parents and could speak 
normally. 

Dewi Evans, a consultant 
paediatrician at Singleton 
Hospital In Swansea, told the 
court “This is the worst case 


of gross emotional depriva- 
tion I have ever met in my 18 
years In the job.'’ He also crit- 
icised social workers for not 
taking the girl into care when 
they first found her. 

The couple burst into tears 
as Judge Christopher Morton 
jailed them. "You caged your 
daughter in that room and left 
her in a very distressed 
state," he told them. “She suf- 
fered profound and prolonged 
neglect at your hands. But 
you are intellectually limited 
and your other children need 
you, so the sentence is much 
shorter than it would other- 
wise have been.” 

Last night the Caerphilly 
county borough council social 
services department blamed 
a previous local administra- 
tion. the former Mid Glamor- 
gan county council, for not 
acting to protect the girL 
Chris Lawrence, director of 
social services, said: “A 
report produced earlier this 
year referred to a manage- 
ment culture in one district of 
the former Mid Glamorgan 
which discouraged front line 
social workers from pursuing 
child protection inquiries. 

“Caerphilly county 
borough council is having to 
deal with the legacy of these 
problems.” 


NHS hit by new licence-holder's big price rise for drug 


continued from page 2 
patients and clinicians alike 
for more than 30 years.” 

But Novartis could not put 
the price up unless It dropped 
the price of another drug It 
supplies to the NHS, Under 
the pharmaceutical price reg- 
ulation scheme, drug compa- 
nies are guaranteed a certain 


level of profit from their NHS 
drugs, but cannot exceed a 
limit which is set as a propor- 
tion of their turnover. 

Novartis, as the NHS’s fifth 
biggest supplier, has more 
than enpugh profit-making 
drugs and easily reaches its 
NHS ceiling. But Alliance, as 
a email firm with Ear fewer 


NHS drugs, has not, and so it 
is able to put the price up 
dramatically. 

John Dawson, managing di- 
rector of Alliance Pharmaceu- 
ticals, said he needed to raise 
the price of Syntoraetrine. “I 
have had to put It at a price 
that makes' it economic for 
r unning this business. 


"You have to look at £1.40 
— what it buys in today’s 
world. Because the price of 
this drug didn’t alter for so 
many years it had become so 
far out of its true value. What 
can you buy for £1 .40? A ham- 
burger? Syntome trine is good 
value for money for what it 

does.” 






Studie^hov^he number of suicides rises on sunny 
days. Pyschologlsts suggest this may be due to 
the realisation that even a bright day doesn’t 
guarantee happiness. 

All hot and bothered — remedies for summer ills 
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to Asprey’s, the Bond Street 
jewellers, the New York Pal- 
ace Hotel and huge telecom- 
munications assets. 

The Sultan has stripped Je- 
fri of his post as head of the 
Brunei Investment Agency, 
controlling vast overseas as- 
sets that are the sultanate’s 
insurance against the day 
when its oil Income dwindles. 

Few details would normally 
emerge in public in this secre- 
tive sultanate, which gives its 
citizens free education and 
health care but no say on gov- 
ernment. and has been run by 
royal decree under a state of 
emergency ever since the first 
stirrings of democracy in 1962 
brought an abortive anti-mon- 
archist revolt. 

Local officials conceal the 
secrets of the government or 
royal purse —there is no way 
to distinguish between the 


two — under the threat of 
imprisonment. 

But Jefri. now in the United 
States, denies he left Amadeo 
crippled by debts and is warn- 
ing he may yet contest the 
actions against him. 

He voices respect for his 
brother but complains darkly 
that reactionary Muslim in- 
fluences are ‘‘becoming en- 
trenched at all levels of the 
government" 

A statement released by an 
associate last week, and dis- 
missed as nonsense by diplo- 
mats. spoke of shadowy Liby- 
an and Iranian advisers 
taking control and working 
against him. 

“I do not seek a fight at this 
time." Jefri said. “I shall, 
however, defend vigorously 
my position and the interests 
of my family if forced to do 
so." 


$40bn and 564 chandeliers 


IJ When Crown Prince 
Biliah inherits the throne of 
the oil-rich sultanate, he 
will become the richest man 
in the world. 

3 The Sultan's portfolio 
includes property, 
telecommunications and oil 
holdings estimated to be 
worth a total of 840 billion 
(£25 billion). 

□ A compact kingdom on 
the island of Borneo with a 
population of only 226 , 000 , 
Brunei has gashing oil 
reserves which earn the 
crown £4 million a day. 

□ The Sultan lives in a *300 
million, gilded palace with 
1,768 rooms — including 


257 toilets. 564 chandeliers 
and five swimming pools. 

i • The family owns the 
Dorchester Hotel and 
Aspre> ‘s. the royal 
jewellers, in London and the 
New York Palace Hotel. 

i i The former Miss USA. 
Shannon Marketic. is suing 
the Sultan and his brother. 
Prince Jefri. for S90 ml Uion 
allegedly for holding her 
prisoner in his palace. They 
deny the claim. 

l.i Founded by a pirate in 
the 15th century, the 
dynasty accepted British 
protection in the lSBOs. In 
1984 Brunei gained 
independence from Britain. 
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B |jp|i*re more likely 
to change your 
spouse than change 
your bank account. 

*. «r.. • • • ■' • • . 

V" (a) If ywjr other half cost you a fortune on your credit cards,* would you do 
‘ ‘ • something about it? Yes/No 

v i./ r ydur Other half wrote you stroppy letters and charged you for them, 
"L . . would you do something about it? Yes/No 

VTr (c) if your other half didn't let you have any contact with them at night 
; time, would you do something about it? Yes/No 


£ ^ 


.% ; (d) If your other half didn't let you near your hard earned cash for 3 months, 

. would you do something about it? Yes/No 

. (e) Does your bank account presently do any of the above? Yes/No 

rf;.-’. \ -. 

/-: s ’ 'There hr* new kind of account that gets rid of aB this strife. No differing rates of interest depending how you 
j" - . . - . sp end your money. Mo overdraft fees-or hidden costs. Mo need to beg for a loan. No notice period to get the 
• v • of Interest for your savings, lust all. yOur money and borrowings in One account, with One mortgage 

: .’-teil&resz rate tor e v eryt hi ng, and gvartabfe to you 24 hours a day over the phone. 

..." .: vamabotitto buy a home with a mortgage of at least £30,000. then give us a call on 08456 oo oo oi 

toJiiid pot ffwe'nc rightfor you^Ttoe Virgin One account. It’s no small change. 

v.;*\ The Virgin One account is a secured acroum with The Royal Bank of Scotland pic 






Open 7 Days a week. 24 Hours a day 


Representative only of virgin Direct Personal Financial Service Ltd. which is regulated by the Personal Investment Authority tor life insurance, pensions 
and unit trust business and represents only the Virgin Direct Marketing Group. Your Virgin One account must be repaid by the time you retire. 
YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. You can phone lor lurther .nlotfnation 
or a written quotation at any Ume. You must be aged 18 or over. Life insurance Is required. The actual rare ol interest you pay wilt depend on the 
amount of money you want to borrow in relation to the value ol your nome. For example, if you wanted to borrow £75.000 secured against a home 
worth £100.000, you would pay 8.2 V. The rate is variable and correct at 22.62)8. Based on this example, aver 25 years an existing customer 
remortgaging a freehold home in England would pay 85% APR- This APR includes land registration fees and our solicitors' and valuer's lees which you 
will have to pay. In this example these fees would amount to £«07. You will also have to pay your own solicitors' fees. In calculating the APR we have 
assumed you will have to pay your solicitor £75. T Midland Visa; 21.6S APR; Natwest Visa: 21.9*, APR; Halifax Visa; 1U'. APR. Source: unsecured credit 
card APRS. Moneyfacts as at 21.438. For your security all calls are recorded and randomly monitored. The Virgin One account is not currently available in 
Northern Ireland. Virgin Direct Personal Finance Ltd. Discovery House. Whiting Kd, Norwich. NRJ 6EJ. 
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The Gaul pictured shortly before she left on her final voyage. The 1,100 ton ‘supertrawler’ sank off northern Norway In 1974 


PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN JONES 


IDGET sub- 
marines inched 
their way closer 
to the wreck of 
the trawler 
Gaul last night, amid continu- 
ing scepticism from relatives 
who have fought for 24 years 
to solve the mystery of the al- 
leged spy ship's loss. 

The operation was delayed 
when snagged fishing nets 
festooned over the stem of the 


2.200 ton "supertrawler” las- 
sooed one of three cable-oper- 
ated sobmerstbles. The Ma- 
rine Accident Investigation 
Branch that "extreme 
care” was being exercised to 
avoid losing the craft in 850ft 
of icy water oft northern 
Norway. 

The Transport Department, 
which commissioned the £2 
million survey earlier this 
year after the wreck was 


found and filmed by Channel 
4, denied that official dis- 
sembling was still con tinuing 
The producer of the award- 
winning documentary, Nor- 
man Foiton, said that "a lot 
of spin” was being put on the 
official expedition, with an- 
nouncements of the Gaul 
being "discovered" and the 
"first pictures” coming up 
from the seabed. 

A spokeswoman for the 


MAEB said: "The wreck had 
to be looked for — it wasn't 
marked by a buoy bobbing on 
t he surface or anything Him 
that” But Mr Fenton, whose 
amateur £50,000 dive based on 
Ftndus trawlers’ record of net 
snap achieved what the De- 
fence Ministry claimed was 
impossible, said: "We gave 
them coordinates to three 
decimal places which they 
used in their tender for fids 


survey. That located the Gaul 
to within six feet” 

Mr Fenton added that the 
net problem had been clearly 
identified by fTVmmy *! 4 and 
its partners, the Norwegian 
TV ehstrmel NKK, and that 
in Wat gover nmen t announce- 
ments about the Mansal 18 
survey bad said that the nets 
would be cut away before 
do6e quarters examination of 
the ship. The MAIB said that 


the operation was dealing 
with problems as they arose, 
but would provide a thorough 
picture of the Gaul, which 
was lost In February 1974. 

FOm from the Mansal’s sub- 
mersfhles yesterday showed 
the white mim of the 

trawler and the eerie intact- 
ness of a ship supposedly 
overwhelmed by extreme 
weather. Windows on the 
bridge are unbroken and the 


trawler l i e s virtually undam- 
aged on the seabed, like a 
child’s model ship. 

Two relatives of the 36 vic- 
tims of fiie disaster watched 
cm board the survey ship, run 
by Aberdeen-based salvors 
Drome, as the video images 
were relayed to the surface. 

Aubrey Bowies, whose 22- 
year-old brother Ronald was 
lost with the Gaul, said that 
he hoped one of the submersi- 


1 bles would get into the ship to 
settle the question of whether 
the crew went down with her. 
overwhelmed by some sudden 
disaster. Mr Bowles, aged 53. 
from Wallsend. Tyneside, 
“We were worried but 
now we’re here and we’ve 
i den tified the wreck. It is with 
a bit of satisfaction that we 
are now maybe getting close 
to the truth of what really 
happened 24 years ago." 


‘We’re sure she was scuttled 
by the Russians. Look at 
her. That isn’t a ship 
smashed under by a storm’ 


J ENNIFER Gr iffin has fol- 
lowed the mystery of the 


Iwlowed the mystery of the 
Gaul for almost half her life, 
with all the intensity of the 
Government’s videoing sub- 
mersibles which are now clos- 
ing in on the wreck, writes 
Martin Watnwright. 

She has felt one thing above 
all since her brother John 
went down with the unsink- 
able flagship of Hull’s fishing 
fleet at the age of 23: anger. 
"And angry’s how I still fed 
today," she says. 

“It’s been a cover-up all 
along and it still is,” Mrs Grif- 
fin insists, with the certainty 
of someone who has seen a 
government lie suddenly ac- 
knowledged after 24 years of 
denials. Speaking from her 
home on Hull's Branshohne 
estate, where many trawling 


families have settled, she 
said: "It was Labour in power 
then, and they're back now 
and they're not going to want 
it all to come out ever. 

“But we feel sure that ship 
was boarded and scuttled by 
the Russians who knew what 
she was up to. Look at her, 
hardly damaged, just one 
crack in a window, gently 
settled on the seabed. That 
isn’t a ship knocked sideways 
by the weather or smashed 
under by a storm.” 

Mrs Griffin, aged 53. 
remembers Barry Sheene, the 
Government QC at the 1974 
inquiry, firmly admonishing 
relatives for nonsense about 
spy missions; and William 
Rodgers reassuring John 
Prescott and his two fellow 
Hull MPs that the British 


trawler fleet had no involve- 
ment in spying. 

Lord Rodgers now acknowl- 
edges be was ‘misled'; but the 
retraction stops at 1973, when 
trawler-spying is supposed to 
-have ended, and the Gaul is 
officially unconnected with 
snooping. "Hah,” says Mrs 
G riffin, “And what they show 
us now won’t end things even 
if they do get in and find 
human r emains. 

"What’ll that explain? 
what'll they do? Count them 
all? Mato 1 her an official 
grave? No thank you. That 
would do just what they want 
— stop anyone going to have a 
look at her ever again.” 

Mrs Griffin’s brother, John 
Heywood. was not meant to 
be on the trawler, but found 
hims elf well out to sea when 
he woke up after a night out 
drinking with his pal, Brian 
Duddlng, whose sister, Carol 
Radford, was on the enter- 
prise which found the ship. 

The two women do not in- 
tend to shut up. "We’re not 
giving up until ‘they* come 
dean.” says Mrs Griffin. 



Undercurrents of suspicion 


February 8, 1974: Gaul makes 
daily 10am report to Hull 
owners. Later seen in blizzard 
by one of 32 other Ships on 
North Cape Bank. Falls to 
make in fo rmal 4_30pm report. 


September 17: Inquiry opens 
in Hull, Government wit- 
nesses deny spying allega- 
tions. Police quieten protests. 


February 11: Search starts. 
Size of operation — led by air- 
craft carrier HMS Hermes 
and diverting whole of Nato 
exercise Squadex taking place 
off Lofoten Islands — leads 
Soviets to believe Nato nu- 
clear submarine lost. 


November 22: Inquiry report 
concludes Gaul foundered in 
exceptional weather. 


1977: Liferaft cover from Gaul 
found by Norwegian vessel 

but not revealed by British 
a uthorities. 


February 15; Search called oft. 


May: Norwegian whaler finds 
Gaul lifebelt offLofotens. 
Plankton tests cast doubt on 
how belt reached position 
where found. 


The shipbuilder’s plate of the Gaul wreck, which is lying in 850ft of water 


August Hull’s three MPs, in- 
cluding John Prescott, as- 
sured by Labour dsdence min- 
ister Wflllam Rodgers that 
British trawlers were not in- 
volved in spying. 


January 1998: Government 

onnmiTirPg nfflrtnl utawin^. 

tion of wreck and admits 
trawlers were used for spying 
pre-1973. Lord Rodgers says 
he was misled. Retired fisher- 
men claim to have taken 
photographs for MoD, includ- 
ing alleged first news of 1962 
Cuban missile convoys. 


July 1998: Mansal 18 research 
vessel equipped with three 
remotely operated submersi- 
bles arrives for £2 million ex- 
amination of wreck. 
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Farmers reach for their guns as 
mink ran wild in New Forest 


Sarah Hall 
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T HE animal rights activ- 
ists who released 6.000 
mink at the weekend 
have found their cause turn- 
ing into a nightmare. Far 
from readily adjusting to a 
life of freedom, toe mink are 
befuddled, behaving true to 
their nature and wreaking 
havoc. 

Since members of the Ani- 
mal Liberation Front (ALF) 
climbed over toe perimeter 
fence of Crow Hm fllr farm in 
Hampshire and smashed 
cages and cut wire, reports of 
mink kniing birds of prey at 
an owl sanctuary in the New 
Forest are accompanied by 
rumours of their lashing out 
at cats and dogs. 

The mink are paying the 
price for the activists’ suppos- 
edly humane behaviour. “I 
will shoot them on sight,” 
vowed Bruce Berry, owner of 
the New Forest Owl Sanctu- 
ary, which has already 
claimed at least 12 hides. 

Of the 4,000 mink which 
have ventured beyond the for 
farm near Ringwood, up to 
2,000 have been shot, run over 
or caught in traps, with one 
farmer claiming to have 
blasted 100. i 

Public filing iS r unning 

high against toe predator, 
which is threatening 80 
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The latest Tiny Family Bonus System 
isn't simply a super, high-spec PC. 

It also brings you the magic of 
digital photography. 

The highly acclaimed Fuji digital 
camera simply links into your PC to 
produce foil screen colour images 
which can be run-off on your 
computer printer. Better still, the 
special image editing software 
allows you to change colours and 
alter digital photos to your heart's 
content. You'll never have to buy 
film again.' 

See the exclusive Tiny offer at your 
nearest showroom. 
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Only Tiny gves you the 
outstanding software you 
want and need for your PC 
(complete with back-up 
disks)... latest Microsoft 
titles. Home Entertainment 
and Dating Knda-siey 
. educational software. 


square miles of toe country- 
side. The widely held belief 
that, to quote Mr Berry, “they 
are pests, and there is nothing 
you can do but shoot them", 
has caused Hampshire police 
to set up a "mink desk” help- 
line to deal with toe concerns 
of villagers, who jammed 
their switchboard. 

Yet the ALF, which de- 
scribes itself as "not so much 
an organisation as a state of 
mind” and condones da*»ap» 
to properties, was unrepen- , 
tant yesterday. 


He denied that the ecologi- 
cal balance would be dis- 
turbed by a ferocious carni- 
vore which, not being native 
to this country, is unchecked 
by any predator. 

The group's stance was de- 
fended by the a nt i-fur pres- 
sure group People for toe Eth- 
ical Treatment of Animals 
(Pets), which said: “Any life 
outside of a cage Is infinitely 
more preferable to a life in 

p nnfinpmpnt ** 

ft added: “If they are xun 
over or are liable to preda- 


Mink are paying the price for ‘humane 
behaviour*. ‘They are pests — there is 
nothing you can do but shoot them* 


"I know many of them are 
going to die, but at least they 
will have had a taste of free- 1 
dam,” said spokesman Robin , 
Webb. 

He added: "If they had 
stayed in the for farm, every , 
single one of them would 
have been killed. And the 
ones who survive will hope- 
folly live their lives out in a 
natural environment” 

He claimed that toe mink — 
about 20in long with sharp 
teeth "andaggresstve tempera- 
ments — could adapt per- 
fectly to life in the wild. 


tors, if s just like any other 
animal. They take their 
chances.” 

But toe activists were at- 
tacked by wildlife specialists 
and people having to daai 
with toe afterm ath, of their 
action. * 

“We condemn the release of 
the mink in this way because 
of the incredible amount of 
har m to the envir onment and 
the suffering to other wild, 
pet and term animals," 
RSPCA spokesman Alex Ross. 

He added that the mink 
could branch out from their 


diet of birds, eggs, fish and 

small mammals to kill calves 
or foals if particularly 
hungry. 

Forest keeper Howard 
Thylor. who patrols 10.000 
acres of the New Forest, said: 
"Whoever let these animals 
out, if they think of them- 
selves as environmental war- 
riors they should have 
thought of toe environmental 
consequences of releasing 
such a vicious predator into 
this delicate ecosystem. 

"They’re at the top of the 
food chain, and toe effect will 
be felt all toe way down. It 
could be quite dramatic.” 

The pressure group Respect 
for Animals questioned the 
ALFs action, given the Gov- 
ernment’s commitment — 
reiterated last week by ani- 
mal welfare minister Elliot 
Morley — to bring an end to 
for farming, despite a private 
member’s bill on the issue 
having been dropped this 
session. 

"The campaign is almost 
won In this country,” said 
campaign director Mark 
Glover, pointing to the reduc- 
tion of for farms from 80 In 
the mid-1980s to 15. ‘Tm the 
last person to defend the Gov- 
ernment unnecessarily, but 
they have repeatedly pledged 
to ban [the farming]. To carry 
out this sort of activity seems 
quite extraordinary.'’ 
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A PLAY about the Moors 
murderer Myra Hindley 
was dropped by one of 
the Edinburgh Fringe Festi- 
val’s leading venues after 
sponsors threatened to with- 
draw their backing. 

Calder’s Cream Ale, which 
is sponsoring the Gilded Bal- 
loon, one of toe “big three” 
fringe venues, thought that 
Myra and Me was too outra- 
geous. The next day the play, 
performed by toe Hull-based 
Northern Theatre Company 
and School of Performing. 
Arts, moved to the Assembly 
Rooms where it is being spon- 
sored by the Observer. 


The writer Diane Dubois 
said: “It's ironic because toe 
play Is not a biographical in- 
terpretation of the Moors 
murders but an examination 
of how we make sense of trau- 
matic events. 1 don’t think 
that sponsors should get in- 
volved In artistic activities. I 
wouldn’t attempt to dictate fi- 
nancial policy.” 

A spokesperson for Gai- 
dar's, which is owned by 
Carisberg-Tetley, said: "We 
had concerns about Myra and 
Me and we are comfortable 
with it being moved. Calder’s 
Is committed to the light- 
hearted side csf the fringe.” 
Gaidar's was reacting to 
press reports about the un- 
seen play — the Sun called it 
"twisted and sick” — and in a 


plea to the venue's managers 
from Margaret Watson of the 
organisation Justice for Vic- 
tims (Scotland). 

She wrote: "I would in«» to 
appeal to you to think again 
about staging this play. To ; 
think deeply about the effect i 
this play will have on those 
who have suffered more than i 
enough pain and an guish at ; 
evil Hindley’s hands . . . 
Please put Hindley’s Innocent 
victims and their famines be- 
fore greed.” 

Karen Korun, artistic direc- 
tor of the Gilded Balloon, 1 
replied: “I believe that it is • 
very important for a theatre 
company to be able to per- 
form a piece of writing that 

can be controversial but hac a 
valid point to make just as 


any newspaper or journalist 
feels they have the right to. 
How are we going to try to 
make society better without 
questioning it?” 

Earlier this year another 
brewery became embroiled in 
a dispute over the content of a 
fringe performance. Owen 
O’Neil had been booked to 
perform his acclaimed one- 
man show Off My Face at the 
Manchester Irish Festival in 
March. 

wlien the festival's 
principle sponsors Guinness 
realised that the show was 
about his struggle with alco- 
holism. they demanded that It 
be dropped. 
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A taste of the future 



.V: 4:. 





A family tacks into what the Ramblers’ Association yesterday described as a ‘picnic of the future’ — on a traffic island in the middle of Vauxhall 
Cross, south London — after it emerged that the National Farmers’ Union has urgfed restrictions on picnics in the countryside photograph.- martin arqles 


Woman who killed 
violent husband 
put on probation 


G e r ar d Seertan 


A WOMAN who 

stabbed her husband 
to death after endur- 
ing almost a quarter 
of a century of sexual abuse 
and violence was yesterday 
put on probation, at the Old 
Bailey. 

Diane Clark, aged 42. 
Snail}' snapped when Gra- 
ham Clark, aged 46, tried to 
throw her out of the home she 
shared with him and their 
five children in Farncombe. 
Surrey. As he leaned into the 
loft to pull out her suitcases, 
she stabbed him in the back 
with a kitchen knife. 

The court bad heard Mrs 
Clark described as a placid 
character who continually 
covered herself with long 
sleeves and sunglasses to try 
to hide the abuse she suffered. 

Placing her on probation 
for three years. Judge Gerald 
Gordon spoke of the “smok- 
ing fuse of provocation" 
which Mrs Clark had la- 
boured under before she let 
go and behaved “totally out of 
character”. 

Women’s groups welcomed 
the sentence and the Crown’s 
decision to accept a reduced 
charge or manslaughter. 
“This is one of those cases 
where, after a number of 
years, a woman who has suf- 
fered continuous abuse and 
violence, has finally broken 
down and killed her partner." 
said a Women’s Aid spokes- 
woman. “It is good to see that 
the judge has shown mercy 
and understanding." 



‘A woman who 
has suffered 
continuous abuse 
and violence has 
finally broken 
down and killed 
her partner. It is 
good to'see that 
the judge has 
shown mercy and 
understanding for 
Diane Clark [left]* 
Women’s Aid 
spokeswoman 


Mrs Clark’s defence coun- 
sel, Peter Feinberg QC, said 
she had endured violence and 
sexual abuse since the begin- 
ning of their marriage. She 
had been taking prescribed 
drugs since 1977 to help cope 
with anxiety and she was dev- 
astated by what she had done. 

“This was a marriage beset 
by bouts or. at first, drunken 
violence and forced sex and, 
towards Oie end, violence and 
forced sex without even the 
drink,” he said. 

Steven Kramer QC. prose- 
cuting. accepted Mrs Clark's 
guilty plea to manslaughter 
and offered no evidence on 
the murder charge. Judge 
Gordon said a trial would 
have achieved nothing. 

She married Clark, a neigh- 


bour. after only two months 
of courtship. He had o violent 
temper, convictions for as- 
sault, and was usually out of 
work. Mrs Clark supported 
their children by working as 
a hairdresser and waitress. 

Last September. Clark or- 
dered her from their home. 
As he went to the loft to get 
her suitcases she ran down- 
stairs to the kitchen and 
armed herself with a knife. 
She followed him to the door 
of the loft and stabbed him in 
the back and shoulder. 

Speaking outside the court, 
Mrs Clark said: “Today is the 
start of a new life for myself 
and my boys. 1 have endured 
24 years of hell and the whole 
family has suffered, but at 
last we can put it behind us." 


Jail chief halts 
computer plan 


Alan Travis 
Home Affafrs Editor 


O NE of Whitehall’s big- 
gest and most complex 
private finance pro- 
jects — the £500 million com- 
puterisation of prisons — was 
suddenly halted- yesterday 
amid fears that it could get 
release dates wrong. 

More than two years work 
has gone into the scheme 
which affects more than 2500 
staff and involves the comput- 
erisation of much of the 
Prison Service’s work includ- 
ing Inmates’ records, court 
appearances, sentence and ac- 
commodation planning, fi- 
nance and personnel. The 
project codenamed Quantum, 
is a flagship of the Treasury’s 
Private Finance Initiative. It 
was planned to take more 
than 10 years to implement 
It is believed that among 
official concerns is the risk 
that the computer system 
might not even get right the 
dates when inmates should be 
released leaving open the dan- 
ger of compensation claims. ' 

Last night Richard Tilt di- 
rector general erf the Prison 
Service, said be had ordered 
that work be baited for up to 
six months for a “radical and 
deep-rooted examination of 
aU aspects of the project”. _ 
“This has been a very diffi- 
cult decision. My board mem- 
bers and 1 have had to bal- 
ance the need for new 
information technology 
equipment with our doty to 
safeguard public funds.” said 
Mr Tilt 

"We must satisfy ourselves 


now that the project will de- 
liver what we want At the 
moment I am not satisfied 
thisissoL” 

The decision fallows a gov- 
ernors' revolt after they dis- 
covered that they would no 

longer be managing their own 
secretaries who were to be 
transferred witlrthousands of 
other staff to a new Service 
Delivery Directorate. 

The Quantum project has 
faded to win many friends. 
For some it means consulta- 
tion documents 400 to 600 
pages long written in an ob- 
scure language which talks of 
"accessing telephony equip- 
ment” when it means picking 
up the telephone. 

It has been run in partner- 
ship with two private compa- 
nies, a consortium named 
Prism, which includes the 
SEMA computer company, 
and EDS Ltd. Both firms were 
told yesterday of the decision. 

David Roddan, general seo 
retary of the Prison Gover- 
nors’ Association, said: “It is 
essential we take stock of 
what we actually need to 
carry out the basic functions 
of the Prison Service. I cannot 
believe that we need to spend 
half a billion pounds.” 

In the Prison Service 
annual, report published last 
week Mr Tflt said: “In a busi- 
ness like ours that has grown 
so rapidly in the last four 
years it is vital that we have 
the best possible technology 
to support us. The Quantum 
project, designed to improve 
the way the Service handles 
information on prisoners, 
personnel and finance, will 
ensure that we achieve this.” 


Struck off doctors risk losing merit pay 


Sarah Bosaley 
Health Correspondent 
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H OSPITAL consul- 
tants who are struck 
off the medical regis- 
ter for malpractice or 
get a criminal conviction will 
risk having merit money 
removed from their salaries 
by the new awards commit- 
tee, the Department of Health 
announced yesterday . 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, promised to look 
into the possibility of remov- 
ing consultant surgeon James 
Wishearfs A merit award 
following the Bristol babies 
case earlier this year. The top 
award, A+. can double a con- 
sultant’s salary to over 
£ 112 , 000 . 

Yesterday, the promised 
crackdown on merit pay- 
ments was announced by the 


Health Minister, Alan Mil- 
bum. who pledged that the 
system would become fairer 
and more transparent. The 
present 33-strong commmit- 
tee. dominated by 25 consul- 
tants, will be slimmed down 
to 14 and the dominant place 
will be taken by NHS employ- 
ers and patient groups. 

There will be just five con- 
sultants on the panel, which 
is known as the Advisory 
Committee on Distinction 
Awards. 

The changes were being 
made because of widespread 
concern about cronyism — 
fears that consultants were 
rewarding their friends — se- 
crecy and the gmair number 
of awards that reach women 
and doctors from ethnic 
minorities. 

Revelations about Mr Wi- 
sheart’s award, which he 
received while his conduct 


was under investigation, in- 
creased suspicions. 

The Government was com- 
mitted to rewarding merit, 
said Mr Milbum. “The cur- 
rent scheme fails that test. 
These proposals have been 
drawn up to ensure that the 
award is fair, open and prop- 
erly geared to the needs of a 
modem health service. 

“Since the scheme costs the 
NHS over £100 million a year 
it must command public con- 
fidence. It needs to modernise 
in response to the criticism 
that it is part ct an did pals 
act which does not bestow 
awards fairly.” 

The committee will have 
the power to review and if 
necessary withdraw the 
awards following criminal 
convictions, GMC findings, 
disciplinary action or find- 
ings of the new Commission 
for Health Improvements. 


The department’s legal advi- 
sers are still searching for a 
way to remove Mr Wisheart's 
award. 

Consultants who have done 
well in hard-pressed areas of 
the NHS will be as eligible as 
those who star in the more 
academic settings of thp big 
teaching hospitals. Under the 
present system, the latter are 
more likely to be rewarded. 

Malcolm Ciimow, of the 
Bristol Heart Children’s 
Actum Group which repre- 
sents the parents of children 
who died in operations per- 
formed by Mr Wisheart and 
bis colleague, Janardan Dhas- 
mana, welcomed the changes. 

“It is unacceptable in this 
day and age to have a commit- 
tee made up of primarily a 
large number of doctors giv- 
ing each other merit awards 
which they then keep. In this 
case, to be given a merit 


award while under investiga- 
tion for the events erf Bristol 
seems absolutely ludicrous." 
he said on BBC radio. 

But he added: “While we 
cannot necessarily see him 
have any retrospective salary 
cut, I think it is important 
that the future is looked at 

"As Mr Wisheart has been 
found guilty of professional 
misconduct, at least the merit 
award element of his pay, 
which is about £35,000, should 
be reduced.” 

Peter Hawker, joint deputy 
chairman of the BMA central 
consultants and specialists 
committee, said he welcomed 
moves to make the system 
more open and fairer. 

But Dr Hawker added: 
“Contrary to what ministers 
have said, distinction awards 
are not regarded as a right by 
consultants, nor are they bo- 
nus payments. They are part 



Surgeon James Wisheart 
Merit award sparked row 

of the consultants remunera- 
tion scheme and we shall be 
discussing with ministers 
how best to ensure that the 
money available is fairly 
distributed." 


Leeson’s operation for 
cancer brought forward 


Helen Carter 


ICK Leeson was recov- 
ering in a Singapore 
hospital yesterday after 
an operation to remove a can- 
cerous tumour from hfe colon 
was carried out two days 
early. 

The jailed futures trader 
had been due to have surgery 
today, but it was brought for- 
ward to. Sunday because he 
was suffering abdominal pain 
and sickness. Fart of his colon 
and part of his large intestine 
were removed. 

Leeson was diagnosed last 
week as having colon cancer 
which has spread to lymph 
nodes. 

After the operation at 
Changi general hospital, a 
British High Commission offi- 


cial who visited him said he 
was awake and able to talk. 

IQs London-based solicitor, 
Stephen Pollard, said in a 
statement that he understood 
-from the High Commission 
“that the surgeon considers 
the operation to have gone 
well . . -There are no plans for 
any of Mr Leeson’s family to 
visit him immediately.’* 

He said it was not yet 
known if farther operations 
would be necessary, but doc- 
tors would be assessing file in 
the next few days whether 
further operations were 
ne ces sary 

Leeson, aged 31, was jailed 
for 6 V4 years for fraud in 1995 
after he lost £850 million gam- 
bling on Far East financial 
markets and brake Barings 
merchant bank. 

After his cancer was diag- 
nosed he was moved to a se- 
cure ward at the hospital 
from Changi prison hospital 

His Singapore lawyer, John 
Koh, has launched an appeal 
on medical and compassion- 
ate grounds for Leeson to be 
allowed to complete his sen- 
tence in a British jaiL but 
under Singapore law his sen- 
tence can be commuted only 
by President Ong Teng 
Cbeong. 

The process may be speeded 




Today’s dapper Avenger. . . Uma Thurman with her E-type Jaguar in a film scene 

Avengers bypass critics 


Janine Gibson on a blockbuster expected 
to leave dnemagoers shaken and stirred 


Nick Leeson ... had early surgery because he was 
suffering from abdominal pain 


up in view of the serious na- 
ture ofhis condition. 

It is highly unusual for 
someone of Leeson 's age to 
suffer from this type of can 
cer. At the weekend It 
emerged that Leeson’s father, 
William, aged 58. has cancer 
erf the blood, which killed Lee- 
son’s mother. Anne. 

Mr Leeson senior, a retired 
plasterer of Watford, Hert- 
fordshire, Is too sick to travel 


to Singapore to see his son. 

“We know it Is serious, 
very serious,” he told the 
Sunday Telegraph. 

"Nick has got to fight, and 
Nick wiQ fight; he is a lot like 
his dad and mother In that 
respect But it would make 
life so much easier far us if be 
was in prison over here." 

The family hope his sister 
Sarah, aged 21 , will fiy to Sin- 
gapore this month. 


I F NO (me else connected 
with The Avengers can feel 
proud when it finally opens 
on Friday at cinemas around 
the world, at least the public 
relations team should be pop- 
ping the corks. 

Despite no preview screen- 
ings, no celebrity premiere 
and the apparent reclusive- 
ness of the film ’s stars. The 
Avengers is going great guns 
in the advance publicity box 
offic e . 

The film’s distributor, 
Warner Brothers, took the 
rare decision dot to let the 
critics In before the public. 
"It smacks of desperation,” 
said a rival yesterday. 

Restricting criticism will 
not necessarily hurt the 
movie’s opening weekend. 

The Avengers has gener- 
ated an extraordinary level of 
pre-launch press coverage 
considering no one has seen it 

and the stars are 
incommunicado. 

A press officer in Warner 
Distribution’s London head- 
quarters admitted yesterday 
that the team hadbeen gear- 
ing up “for most of the year”, 
but "doing more and more as 


the release date approaches”. 

The British broadsheet 
newspapers have carried 15 
separate features about The 
Avengers since August. 

Plus there is the small mat- 
ter of roughly a dozen maga- 
zine covers, a limited edition 
PVC bra (called the Sex- A- 
Peell, a special line of clothes 
in hfiss-Selfridge, and a top lef 
single. 

And why let the absence of 
a cat-suited Uma Thurman or 
a Savfie Row suited Ralph 
Fiennes spoil a good party? 

The lack of a premiere did 
not deter Warner from throw- 
ing an Avengers party last 
night at the Leopard Lounge 
in Fulham Broadway, west 
London. 

Around 600 celebrities from 
the worlds of fashion and 
music were dressed in pin- 
stripe or leather to “Be Bold, 
Be Brave, Be Steed or Peel”, 
as the invitation instructed. 

Unfortunately, the nearest 
the guest list got to an Aveng- 
ers star was Joseph Fiennes 
— brother or Ralph. 

The carefully constructed 
Warner Brothers campaign 
began in January when two 


pictures of a leathered -up Ms 
Thurman were circulated to 
the press. These were given 
out “much earlier than you 
normally would do to build 
anticipation” says the press 
officer. 

Ian George. WB director of 

marketing, protests he has 
not engineered coverage, that 
interest was at fever pitch 
already. 

“The film was shot here, so 
there was a lot of stuff that 
_was breaking from the set. It 
was unusual because we don't 
distribute a lot of films which 
have been shot In the UK. 
Then of course there's the 
popularity of the TV series. 

“We’re not generating in- 
teres t, we’re trying to hold it 
back. Our job on these type of 
films is just to control it be- 
cause everyone's interested.” 

Genius or tolly, Warner’s 
has certainly held its nerve. 

A rival PR believes it to be 
genius. “Even if the film is 
the next Citizen Kane, it will 
get bad reviews here because 
The Avengers is part of the 
British cultural heritage. On 
the understanding that even 
if you'd created the best film 
of all time you're going to get 
a slagging, it's probably 
worth getting the media a lit- 
tle bit upset by not releasing 
it to critics.” 
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Embassy bombing aftermath 


Grief unites 
Kenyans as 
toll mounts 


David Gough In Nairobi 


A S VOLUNTEERS and 
rescue teams contin- 
ued yesterday to dig 
their way through 
the devastation caused hy the 
bomb attack In centra! Nai- 
robi, the people of Kenya set 
about coming to terms with 
the Single worst act of vio- 
lence In their history. 

The attack, which came at 
10.35 on Friday morning. Is 
now known to have killed 
more than 180 people and in- 
jured 5,000. It Is believed that 
100 are still missing. 

Nairobi University students 
marched to the site of the blast 
yesterday,- singing “Who has 
made this bomb, and why 
have they attacked us?” 
Seferinus Okoth, one of the 
students, said he hoped some- 
thing positive mig ht yet come 
out of the tragedy. “I think 
this will bring the people of 
Kenya together,” he said. 

In the rubble of the U fundi 
Co-operative building, which 
bore the brunt of the blast Is- 
raeli and French emergency 
teams continued digging. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ofer 
Lefler of the Israeli team said 
the smell of decomposing 
corpses was getting worse by 
the hour. 

A woman known as Rose; 
who was believed to have been 
the last person left alive in the 
b unding , was said to have 
marip contact with an Israeli 
team in the early hours of yes- 
terday morning, but no word 
had been heard from her since. 

A French rescue worker 
said Rose was almost cer- 
tainly dead. “Maybe there are 
others still inside that we 
have not yet heard", he said, 
“but frankly I doubt it” 

On Sunday a team of Israe- 
lis emerged from the Co-oper- 
ative Bank Bouse with Grace 
Odida and her son Gabriel 
aged nine. Their escape was 
widely lauded as a miracle. 
But a senior Red Cross 
worker tnid the Guardian that 


the pair had only »»ntwwt tbo 
building after the bomb ex- 
ploded. and that Ms Odida 
had been leaving it at regular 
intervals to fetch food and 
water from the volunteers 
outside. 

Samuel Nganga, who was 
rescued from the building on 
Saturday night, yesterday 
spoke about his ordeal from 
his hospital bed. He said he 
had lost track of time. “An 
hour seemed like a day.” 

Outside the hospital rela- 
tives were still poring over 
lists of the ramaWpy posted On 
the wall a now familiar sight 
at Nairobi’s hospitals. People 
unable to find their relations 
are told to look in the city mor- 
tuary, choked with 107 victims 
of the attack. 

On Saturday, Beatrice 
Odhiambo identified the body 
of her husband Timothy. Yes- 
terday she was back at the 
mortuary to arrange to take 
the body for burial His death 
leaves Mrs Odhiambo and 
their four nhndrm without 
any means of support 

“Only God knows what we 
will do now,” she said. 

Relatives waited as bodies 
were delivered throughout the 
day. The Rev John Mungai 
spent his third consecutive 
day waiting to Identify his 
daughter Margaret aged 20, 
who was in the Ufundi build- 
ing when It collapsed. 

There is no more hope for 
her," he said. “Each night l 
dream of her, and she Is cry- 
ing for help, but there is no 
one to help her." 

As he spoke, a Red Cross 
truck arrived at the morgue, 
carrying yet more bodies. Mr 
Mungai broke away to join 
the throng of distraught rela- 
tives as they pushed and 
shoved to see who was inside. 

A Red Cross worker opened 
the back of the truck and 
looked down on the crowd be- 
fore him. Reaching into the 
vehicle he pulled out a single 
white shoe and waved it sol- 
emnly in tiie air, waiting for 
someone to recognise it 
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A US air force member is overcome as he waits for the coffins of ll Americans, being flown to Germany and then to Andrews air force base in Wa shing ton phoioqhaph: john mccowco 

Congress cut corners on mission safety, says expert 


Gary Younge in Washington 


A LACK of political will 
Zl and congressional 
# Hands undermined se- 
curity at United States em- 
bassies around the world 
and may have compromised 
the safety of staff in Nai- 
robi and Dar-es-Salaam, ac- 
cording to the author of a 
report into embassy safety. 

Bobby Inman, who heated 
a commission set up in 1985 


after US embassies in Ku- 
wait and Beirut were 
bombed along with a marine 
barracks in Beirut, blamed 
Congress and the state de- 
partment for falling to fol- 
low recommendations he 
made 13 years ago. 

Neither of the embassies 
bombed on Friday met stan- 
dards outlined on ids list 
nor had they been placed on 
a state department priority 
list for a security upgrade. 

“I think that congressio- 


nal support eroded over 
time," Mr Inman said. “But 
1 also think State [the state 
department], as their bud- 
get pressures got higher, 
cut back on what they 
requested." 

The under-secretary of 
state, Thomas Pickering, 
said that concr pwdnna) rep- 
resentatives who originally 
rebuffed President Bill Clin- 
ton's demands for money to 
i m prove s e cur i ty worldwide 
had been trying to make 


amends since the bombings. 

US embassies are subject 
to 30.000 threats annually, 
Mr Pickering said, and staff 
in each embassy have "to 
review their security situa- 
tion as a matter of record 
each year". 

Mr Inman’s commission 
had recommended that US 
embassies should be set 
back 75ft from the street, 
surrounded by walls and be 
far more heavily fortified. 

He believes the changes 


were not made because of a 
lade of political will after 
the bombings subsided in 
the late 1980s, and economic 
considerations. 

“A good many years tran- 
spired without embassies 
bring attacked and support 
for the programme clearly 
eroded. That, and getting 
down to a balanced budget.” 

The secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, said 
that all embassies built 
since 1985 have conformed 


to the standards called for 
by Mr Inman’s commission. 

“We have also tried in a 
systematic way to upgrade 
the embassies around the 
world by making sure that 
the perimeters are secure." 
she said. “There was a lot 
of work done on the em- 
bassy In Nairobi, but we 
cannot move every em- 
bassy or location in the 
world now. We don’t have 
the money or the resources 
to do that.” 
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Hijacking links Rwanda to Congo rebels 


Howard French bi BkQan 



I EW DETAILS emerg- 
• mg from the hijack- 
j ing of a commercial 
I jet last week in 
Congo suggest that the coun- 
try's eastern neighbour, 
Rwanda, has strongly backed, 
and perhaps actively led, 
efforts to bring down the gov- 
ernment of President Laurent 
Kabila. 

The hijacked place was 
used on Tuesday to fly rebel 
troops from rebel-held areas 
in the west across Congo to 
the east, where they opened a 
second front in the insurrec- 
tion against Mr Kabila. 

In in account of the boldest 
rebel operation in the week- 
old /insurrection, given over 
Congo's official radio station 
on Sunday morning, a Nige- 
rian commercial pilot said he 
had flown the commandeered 
plane. After takeoff from the 
eastern rebel-held city of 


Goma, he said he was ordered 
to land In the Rwandan capi- 
tal Kigali to refuel 

In the cockpit with him 
throughout the fright direct- 
ing the operation at gunpoint 
the pilot said, was James 
Kabarehe, the Rwandan com- 
mander who is widely be- 
lieved to have led the rebel 
armies that defeated the long- 
time dictator, Mobutu Sese 
Seko. and installed Mr Kabfla 
in power in Kinshasa, the 
Congo capital 15 months ago. 

Until recently, when Mr 
Kabila dismissed him in the 
midst of a growing rift with 
Rwanda, Commander Kabar- 
ehe was on loan from -that 
country as the interim chief 
of staff of the new Congolese 
army being assembled by Mr 

Kabila . 

"If the pilot's story holds 
up, this has all the markings 
of a world-class double- 
cross,” a European diplomat 
said. “Kabila depended upon 
the Rwandans so completely 


Islanders vote on 
split after St Kitts 
gets their goat 


The 9,000 citizens of St Nevis 
look set for independence, writes 
Gary Younge in Washington 


In the tiny Carib- 
’ bean Island of St Nevis 
went to the polls yester- 
day to decide whether to split 
from their only slightly larger 
neighbour to become the 
newest and one of the smallest 
countries in the world. 

A two-thirds “Yes” vote, 
which is widely expected, 
would bring independence for 
9,000 Nevi&ians and end an 
awkward 115-year relation- 
ship with the 32,000-strong 
population of St Kitts. 

"The people of St Nevis 
want to be in control of their 
affairs. That is the issue at 
hand. There is no other 
issue.” Vance Amory, the is- 
land's premier and fanoe be- 
hind the secessionist move- 
ment. told about 150 
supporters at a Charlestown 
rally on Sunday. 

Nevisians complain that 
they are treated as second- 
class citizens by their big 
brother, and seem committed 
to going it alone. Most promi- 
nent business-people, pun- 
dits, politicians and Church 
leaders favour secession. 


Under the present constitu- 
tion, the federation govern- 
ment, which is predomi- 
nantly Kittslan, controls 
foreign policy, national tax- 
ation, security and defence 
for both Islands. St Nevis’ ad- 
ministration. through its 
elected parliament and pre- 
mier. is responsible for all 
other issues on the island. 

The independence drive has 
raised alarm In the Caribbean 
and in the United States. Offi- 
cials privately say that a 
breakaway Island could be 
vulnerable to drug cartels, 
unable to pay international 
bills, and could become a 
liability to a fledgling Carib- 
bean trade bloc. 

The prime minister of St 
Kitts and St Nevis, DezizR 
Douglas, believes Nevisians 
are being shortsighted. "A 
veritable Pandora’s box of 
problems would come cascad- 
ing down on the people of St 
Kitts and Nevis," he said. 
"Let us not Qght against the 
current of history." 

Opponents of secession say 
the islands' fates are lnextri- 


that they know his situation 
inside and out Now they are 
using that knowledge against 

him ” 

The Nigerian pilot, Ray- 
mond Gnang, is an employee 
of tiie Congolese company Air 
Atlantic, whose passenger jet 
happened to be in Goma when 
the rebels seized the city. 

Mr Gnang said that not one 


military base at Kitona, 
south-west of Kinshasa, 
where the arriving rebels ex- 
changed fire with troops 
stationed at the base. 

The pilot said Cmdr Kabar- 
ehe had been accompanied on 
his aircraft by at least 180 sol- 
diers. each with his own as- 
sault rifle, and by crates of 
weapons. Another aircraft 


‘Kabila depended upon Rwandans so 
much they know his situation inside out. 
They are using that against him’ 


— ■ as reported earlier — but 
three jets had flown on Tues- 
day in the surprise operation 
to the western city of Kitona, 
where the rebels quickly 
opened a second front in the 
insurrection. 

Mr Gnang said Cmdr Ka- 
barehe led operations as tiie 
jets landed at a big Congolese 


used in the operation, a 
Boeing-707 belonging to 
Congo Air Lines, carried at 
least 400 troops, he said. 

After dropping off the in- 
surgents, the pilot said, the 
planes took off again, with 
orders to head east 

“Instead of flying back to 
Kigali as I was told by Cmdr 


Kabarehe. I flew to Lagos, in 
Nigeria, where I am from, 
with two wounded aboard," 
Mr Gnang said from Kin- 
shasa, where he has since 
returned. *1 did not want to 
be an accomplice of the 
rebels.” 

Since landing at Kitona, 
Congolese government offi- 
cials say, the rebels have 
managed to rally to their side 
many of the hundreds of 
troops from the defeated 
army of Mobutu, who were 
being retrained there for Mr 
Kabila's army by Rwandan 
instructors until Mr Kabila 
ordered the Rwandans to go 
home two weeks ago. 

The rebels already control 
most of the Car eastern part of 
the country. But in the last 
few days. Western diplomats 
say, they have moved from 
tiie Kitona base to seize two 
important towns. Banana and 
Moanda, which control access 
to the country's only seaport, 
Matadl 


In the latest fighting, 
thongh, the rebels are 
reported to be encountering 
strong government resistance 
about 160 miles south-west of 

Regional experts say the 
latest fighting was prompted 
apparently by a feeling in 
Rwanda, as well as in Uganda 
and Angola, two other key 
sponsors of Mr Kabila's own 
uprising, that his government 
was doing too little to stop 
cross-border incursions into 
those countries by rebels who 
use Congolese territory for 
rear bases. 

The hijacked pilot’s ac- 
count came on a day when the 
Congolese authorities gave 
details of what they said was 
substantial foreign involve- 
ment in the rebellion. In addi- 
tion to Rwanda, the Kabila 
government has accused 
Uganda of sending troops and 
tanks into north-eastern 
Congo in support of the 
rebels. —New York Times. 



Rush hoar in Charlestown, the seat of power for what is likely to be the world’s newest country photograph: alex Hamilton 


cably linked. Half of all Kltt- 
sians were born in Nevis. 
Ninety per cent of Nevis' con- 
sumer goods and most of its 
tourists come through St 
Kitts. And how. they ask. does 
an Island of only 36 square 
miles plan to navigate the 
new world order without 
being buffeted by suprana- 
tional trade blocs and inter- 
national political alliances? 

But Mr Amory believes St 
Kitts has shortchanged St 
Nevis. St Nevis contributes 
38 per cent of the eastern Ca- 
ribbean country’s budget, but 
receives only 21 per cent 

The difference between the 
islands is striking. St Kitts 


has many modern roads, 
while St Nevis has a single, 
pitted road ringing the island. 
St Kitts has a new interna- 
tional airport in the capital 
Basseterre; Nevis has a run- 
way that can cope only with 
twoengine planes. 

Mr Amory claims St Nevis 
is better equipped for inde- 
pendence than some former 
Soviet republics. It boasts a 
fledgling offshore financial 
industry, a stable currency 
tied to the US dollar, and a 

growing tourist trade. 

Size, he insists, is not im- 
portant "Small is not an indi- 
cation of capability," he said. 
“A number of large countries 


in the world are worse off” 

The secessionist drive 
began after the Pepsi distribu- 
ter on St Kitts emerged in 
1994 as a suspected cocaine 
baron, targeted by US and 
British drug enforcement offi- 
cials. Nevisians grew tired of 
the poor company they were 
keeping. 

Both islands were origi- 
nally part of a three-nation 
strong federation created by 
the British in 1883. The feder- 
ation's third member, An- 
guilla, pulled out in 1967 and 
declared its re-dependence on 
Britain. St Kitts and St Nevis 
declared full independence 
from Britain in 1883. 



Yeltsin fixes Mir 
visit for ex-aide 


Jamas Meek In Moscow 


W ORKING your way up 
to being a bespecta- 
cled bureaucrat flying 
a desk in the bowels of the 
Kremlin does not appear to be 
the best way to fulfil your 
boyhood dream of becoming a 
cosmonaut 

But it worked for Yuri 
Baturin. The best way to live 
out your fantasies in Russia, 
it seems, is by getting close 
enough to tiie president, Boris 
Yeltsin, to broach the subject 
A year after Mr Y elt sin 
fixed it for him, the one-time 
senior Kremlin defence aide 
who always wanted to fly into 
orbit is sitting at Baikonur 
cosmodrome, waiting to be- 
come one of the last men to 
travel to the Mir space station. 

*T have long dreamed of 
working in space,” Mr Ba- 
turin, aged 49, said earlier 
this year. *T am sure this Is 
very hard work for strong 
men.” 

There was scepticism last 
year when news first trickled 
out that Mr Baturin, an owl- 
ish figure then working as 
secretary of the president's 
defence council, was to be 
sent into space. Doubts deep- 
ened when Mr Baturin denied 
ft and was demoted a few days 
later. 

In February he was dis- 
missed altogether as a Yeltsin 
aide, although he still remains 


News in brief 


on the government’s payroll 

But the civil servant 
popped up at Star City, the 
cosmonaut training village 
outside Moscow, and was pro- 
nounced fit to fly. He will 
blast off from Baikonur, in a 
spaces nit specially tailored to 
fit him. with two professional 
cosmonauts on Thursday. 

There was speculation that 
Mr Baturin, who for a short 
time led attempts to reform 
Russia’s elephantine post- 
Soviet military, might be go- 
ing to the ageing space station 
as a kind rtf cosmic health and 
safety inspector. 

But a government decision 
has been taken to end Miris 
life next year and beyond a 
handfUl of scientific experi- 
ments he is due to carry out, 
there seems little reason for 
Mr Baturin flying to the space 
station for a mere nine day 
stay, except that he wanted to 
go- 

What makes his trip, 
thought to be costing in ex- 
cess of £10 milli on, even more 
mysterious is that the govern- 
ment is not tending the mis- 
sion. The firm which operates 
Mir, Energiya, is having to 
borrow money to keep the 
space station going. 

Mr Baturin is not a com- 
plete stranger to space. He 
worked at Energiya in the 
1970s, when Mir was being de- 
signed, and seems to have 
been nurturing his dreams of 
spaceflight ever since. 


Kosovo rebels 
kill 10 Serbs 

Ethnic Albanian guerrillas 
killed 10 policemen in the 
Serb province of Kosovo, Serb 
police said, as diplomatic 
efforts continued yesterday in 
Pristina to end the violence. 

The US ambassador, Chris 
HID. who has been working to 
try to bring the Serb and eth- 
nic Albanian sides together, 
was in the provincial capital 
Pristina to see Ibrahim Ru- 
gova, leader of the Kosovo Al- 
banians, and the Yugoslav 
deputy prime minister, Ni- 
kola Sainqvic. — Reuters. 

McDougal trial 

Susan McDougal who with 
her former husband, the late 
Arkansas banker Jim McDou- 
gal were the Clintons' part- 
ners in the bankrupt Arkan- 
sas Whitewater land deal and 
were convicted of fraud, went 
an trial yesterday accused of 
stealing $150,000 (£92,000> 
from the conductor Zubin 
Mehta and his wife, Nancy, 
writes Christopher Reed in Los 
Angeles She faces being jailed 
again for alleged offences in 


the late 1980s. when she was 
the Mehtas' bookkeeper. 

Bear necessity 

Two young male polar bears 
were shot dead In the Arctic 
Svalbard islands as they 
searched for food in a camp of 
17 British tourists and scien- 
tists. Both bears were killed 
because they refused to go 
away, even after shots to 
scare them. — AP. 

Apology to Sami 

Sweden’s reindeer-herding 
Sami people have won an 
apology from the government 
for centuries of oppression, 
being pushed off their land 
and denied access to their lan- 
guage. The 70,000 Sami, who 
dislike tiie names Laplander 
and Lapp, want rights as an 
indigenous people. — Reuters. 

Bare it and grin 

A Swedish- teacher who 
stripped naked to give her 
class of adult, unemployed 
women self confidence 
won her legal battle for com- 
pensation for unfair dis- 
missal. She was awarded 
150,000 crowns (about £11,500) 
damages. — Reuters 
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Taliban army menaces Central Asia 


The battle for northern Afghanistan 
is alarming neighbouring states, 
reports Richard Galpin in Kabul 


I SLAMIC Taliban forces 
were yesterday reported to 
have advanced towards the 
strategic town of H airat o fr 
near the border with Uzbeki- 
stan, triggering alarm among 
neighbouring Central Asian 
states. 

Tajikistan, supported by 
Russian troops, began rein- 
forcing its bonier to prevent 
the fighting spilling over 
from northern Afghanistan. 
Tajikistan’s government has 
been put on alert while Tajik 
and Russian troops are repor- 
tedly taking “urgent 
measures'’. 

Russia has retained 25.000 ! 
troops on station in Taj Ski- 1 
stan, permanently guarding ; 
the border. Their patrols have 
been strengthened, the border 
guard chief, Nikolai Rezni- 
chenko, told the Interfax 
news agency yesterday. 

In some areas title Taliban 
have advanced to within 12 to 
25 miles from the Tajik bor- 
der, the Tajik deputy prime 
minister, Abdurakhmon Azi- 
mov, said yesterday. 

Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and 
Kazakhstan — which border 
Afghanistan — as well 3S 
nearby Kyrgyzstan, have sec- 
ular governments wary of the 
fundamentalist Taliban. They 
have been sympathetic to the 
now weakened opposition In 
the north of Afghanistan. 

Russia also fears the en- 
trenchment of a radical Is- 
lamic state in Afghanistan, 
which could bring an influx 
of refugees and arms into the 
former Soviet republics of 
Central Asia. It has belatedly 
begun funding its former 
Afghan enemies in the hope 
of defeating the fundamental- 
ist advance. 

The Taliban’s rapidly devel- 
oping offensive, which began 
with the defection of opposi- 
tion warlords, has abruptly 
ended the stalemate in Afghan- 


istan's protracted civil war. 
Two years after capturing the 
country’s devastated capital. 
Kabul, Taliban militia were 
yesterday consolidating their 
hold over the headquarters of 
, the opposition alliance hi the 
northern city of M azar-i- 
Shaiit 

Following a massed awanH 
on Saturday and two days of 
fighting in the streets, indepen- 
dent sources reported yester- 
day that Taliban forces con- 
trODed the entire city. 

Eyewitnesses reported see- 
ing bodies lying in the roads, 
but said the city was quiet A 
handflil of people even ven- 
tured out after spending more 
than 48 hours hiding inttifo. 
their homes as the battle raged 
around thwn 


The government of 
Tajikistan is on alert 
while Tajik and 
Russian troops are 
reportedly taking 
‘urgent measures* 


Confirmation of the city’s 
fell came from the opposition 
who admitted early on Mon- 
day morning that Taliban 
troops were in full control of 
the city. 

Even so, an opposition 
spokesman vowed that their 
troops “would regroup and 
counter attack”. The forces cf 
the opposition Shi'ite party 
Hizbe Wahadat are amor^g the 
strongest in the area and are 
reported to be around the 
south of the city. But so hr 
there is no reliable informa- 
tion on whether they are pre- 
paring to try and recapture 
Mazar-i-Sharif. 


Meanwhile, Taliban troops 
have pressed forward their ad- 
vantage, hearting north into 
file re m ai n i ng opposition terri- 
tory. On Monday a Taliban 
official claimed they had 
nearly reached the Hairaton 
close to Uzbekistan. 

ft is estimated that this dev- 
astating offensive which began 
in July, has extended the Tali- 
ban’s control to at least three- 
quarters cf the co untry . The 
opposition have beat left with 
just a handful of provinces in 
the north-eastern and central 
regions, controlled by the dif- 
ferent parties of the aHiawr-e. 
which win be Isolated and vul- 
nerable to further attack from 
the Taliban 

Even the Panjshir valley, 
controlled by the opposition 
: commander, Ahmed Shah 
Massoud, and believed to be 
almost impregnable, could be 
blockaded if the Taliban’s ad- 
vance continues. 

But it is unclear what the 
Taliban strategy win be — 
whether they will push on as 
for as possible, or slow down 
th<» offensive and consolidate 
before finding themselves 
overstretched. 

Last year in similar attacks 
cm Mazar-i-Sbarlf the Taliban 
marched into the city only to 
be forced out again within 
days as they had foiled to fully 
ensure the loyalty of the 
heavily armed factions still In 
the area. ■ 

The Taliban's series of mili- 
tary victories in the north are 

alert randu g mrwmHng con- 
cern in neighbouring Islamic 

rnimfrips 

Iran, which is widely be- 
lieved to provide political and 
military support to the opposi- 
tion — in particular the Shi'ite 
parties — on Monday evacu- 
ated nlnp di plomats who bad 
been based in the opposition 
stronghold of Ramian in cen- 
tral Af ghanistan, In a XDdVe 



Forces of the Shi’ite opposition party Hizbe Wahadat gather in Ramian before leaving to defend Mazar-i-Sharif against the Taliban photographs- emma matanix 


which Tehran described as 
precautionary. 

It follows the disappearance 

Of 11 Ir anian di plomat s from 
Mazar-i-Sharif on Saturday. 
Tehran has accused the Tali- 
ban Of taking thorn prisoner 

and called for their immediate 
release. The Taliban denies ab- 
ducting them, but their where- 
abouts is still unknown. Ac- 
cording to one unconfirmed 
report, they have been taken to 
file Taliban's headquarters in 
the southern city of Kandahar. 

The Taliban have, however, 
said that they have arrested 
more than 30 other Ir anian 
natio nals, after accusing thom 


of helping transport military 
equipment to the opposition 
parties. A Taliban spokesman 
said it was possible they would 
be taken to Kandahar for inter- 
rogation. 

Uzbekistan is willing to 
allow humanitarian aid across 
its territory into Afghanistan, 
but appears reluctant to accept 
refhgees from its southern 1 
neighbour, a senior United 1 
Nations official said on 
Monday. 

Uzbekistan and Russia 
issued a statement last week 
condemning the Taliban 
attaokc and stating that former 
Soviet states bordering Af- 


ghanistan had the right to take 
any necessary measures to 
strengthen their borders. 

The Red Cross in Kazakh- 
stan's commercial capital. Al- 
maty, the organisation’s 
regional headquarters, said 
that workers in Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan 
were on alert. 

“We are on alert now." 
Yayoi Hayashi, a Red Cross 
representative for population 
movement in Central Asia, 
said. “The Red Crescent Soci- 
ety branch offices in those 
areas are watching the situa- 
tion in Afghanistan very care- 
folly.” 
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Trial threatens 
Turkish scandal 


Into the valley of death . . . jaywalk the British soldiers 


Chris Morris in Ankara 

T HE trial of 11 men for 
the attempted murder of 
Turkey's leading human 
rights activist. Akin Birdal, 
threatens to expose a scandal 
Unking rightwing extremists 
and state security agencies. 

The trial began last week in 
dramatic fashion when the al- 
leged ringleader of the plot, 
Cenglz Ersever. threatened 
prosecution lawyers, and 
boasted that he could have 
killed Mr Birdal within 24 
hours if that had been his in- 
tention. The trial was then ad- 
journed until later this 
month, and Mr Ersever was 
dragged kicking and scream- 
ing from the court 
He served for five years as a 
senior army officer fighting 
Kurdish guerrillas in south- 
eastern Turkey and, be said, 
since 1896 he had organised 
the training of recruits to the 
far-right Turkish Revenge 
Brigade, an armed group. 

Mr Birdal, who survived the 
assassination attempt in May, 
when six bullets hit his chest 
and legs, believes the trial 
could bring significant revela- 
tions. “This is not a simple 
criminal case," he said. “It is a 
symbol of the Illegal activities 
which take place within file 
state system.” 

The prosecution claims the 
attack was carried out on the 
instructions of an ultra- 
nationalist militant, Mahmut 
Yildirim, who is known by 
the code name Yesil, or 
Green. He is thought to be a 
key player in what has been 
called the Susurluk affair. 


The first hint cf scandal 
came in November 1996. A 
senior police officer, a wanted 
I gangster and a former beauty 
queen were killed when their 
car crashed in the western 
town of Susurluk. An MP who 
works closely with the secu- 
I rity forces in south-eastern 
Turkey survived. He and the 
former interior minister are 
now feeing criminal charges. 

Public demand for an inves- 
i tlgation of the links between 
the state. and the extreme 
right led to the publication 
this year of most of an official 
report. It confirmed that 
senior security officials had 
used rightwing gangs to kill 
opponents. In return, there 
was leniency over drug smug- 
gling, extortion rackets and 
money laundering in casinos. 

Further investigations Into 
the casino business, which is 
now banned in Turkey, and 
the supply of forged official 
documents are continuing but 
progress has been slow. 

Many people believe Tur- 
key’s powerful military and 
the state security agency. 
MIT, have been reluctant to 
help the Susurluk Inquiry. 
Without their cooperation, 
little can be achieved. 

Political attention on the 
scandal may decrease further 
now that a decision has been 
taken to hold an early general 
election next April. 

Nevertheless, many of the 
details are out in the open, 
and that in itself Is signifi- 
cant “It cant be swept under 
the carpet now. We know too 
much." said Sedat Ergin, the 
Ankara editor of the Hurriyet 
newspaper. 
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The Light Brigade’s Crimean battlefield provides 
attaining ground for Nato, to Russia’s chagrin, 
writes Tom Whitehouse in Sevastopol 


T HIS was no ordinary 
traffic offence. Twenty- 
three British soldiers 
in uniform had not jay- 
walked down the road link- 
ing Balaklava and the In- 
kerman Plains since the 
Crimean war of the 1850s. 

“What's going on here?” 
asked an agitated Crimean 
policeman. « 

A new charge of the Light 
Brigade? An advance party 
of invading Nato troops? 

“They're British**, an in- 
terpreter replied. “They're 
learning about their war 
history here, and they have 
permission.” 

“Ah. I suppose that’s all 
right then,” said the police- 
men. overlooking the men’s 
illegally-parked coach be- 


fore returning to cigarette- 
smoking duty in his car. 

The Crimean authorities 
have not always been so 
understanding. When Uen- 
ten ant- Co lone l Patrick 
Mercer, a distinguished 
historian of the Crimean 
conflict, visited Sevastopol 
five years ago, it was a 
closed military city where 
Russia’s Black Sea fleet 
held sway. Suspected -of 
spying, he was briefly ar- 
rested while his claim to be 
an official guest was veri- 
fied. 

But the Crimea has moved 
more into Ukraine’s orbit 
and Col Mercer and 22 offi- 
cers from the Pir bright 
Training Regiment in 
Surrey are welcome to 


China and Korea 
on new flood alert 
as river levels rise 
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Foreign Staff 

C HINA and South Korea 
braced themselves yes- 
terday for a fresh surge 
of Hooding as heavy rain sent 
waters rising to record levels 
on the swollen Yangtze river 
and hampered the search for 
s u rvivor s of the deluge in and 
around Seoul, which has left 
234 people dead and 91 people 
mtgatng . 

Residents of China’s central 
Hubei province and People’s 

Liberation Army troops 
scrambled to shore up Good 
defences ' after the prime min- 
ister. Zhu Rongji, warned that 
more dikes were in danger of 
bursting. 

"The Hood situation is very 
serious on the Yangtze river,” 
China Daily quoted Mr Zhu as 
saying daring a four of the 
Hubei city of Jingzhou. 

“There is a high possibility 
of cave-ins and crumbling 
jdnng the main river dikes be- 
cause of the long soaking 
period," he said. 

The prime minister’s words 
amounted to the strongest 
government warning yet 
about the floods, which have 
killed more than 2,000 people 
and knocked agriculture and 
industry at a time of Sagging 
economic growth. 

The last official estimate, 
several weeks ago, said the 
Hoods had caused £3 billion 


worth of damage and bad cut 
the summer grain harvest by 
11 million tonnes. 

In South Korea, a disaster 
agency official said he feared 
the death toll would rise fur- 
ther as the weather office 
forecast that the capital, 
Seoul, and most northern 
areas of the country would 
receive between 3 .5 in and 
9.75in of rainfall overnight 
“The damage will be enor- . 
mans If rain pounds a gain as 

the weather bureau forecast,’ 
the official said. 

“There is a possibility that 
unexpected landslides hit by , 
torrential rains will increase ' 
the death tolL” 

The Korea meteorological 
administration said residents 
in northern areas should 
i remain on alert overnight 
There is no let up in sight 
I The weather bureau forecast 
that sporadic showers would 
probably continue through- 
out week. 

floods and mudslides hit 
the south of the country more 
than a week ago, before heavy 
rain caused havoc in Seoul 
and the north. 

The disaster has left more 
than 121,000 South Koreans 
homeless. They were shelter- 
ing in schools, churches and 
town the national disas- 
ter prevention headquarters 
said. 

About 115,000 acres of farm- 
land — mostly rice fields — 


retrace the steps of their 
19th century predecessors. 

Ethnic Russian politicians 
still threaten to secede from 
Ukraine and join Russia, but 
the Kremlin has more press- 
ing concerns closer to home. 

Crimea became Ukraini- 
an territory after the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union in 
1991. Ethnic Russians still 
account for S3 per cent of 
the population and the 
rusting fleet has a 20-year 
lease on Sevastopol har- 
bour. But the Ukraine gov- ( 
eminent owns the freehold | 
and is keen to flaunt a new j 
friendship with Nato. 

The British soldiers’ visit : 
is ostensibly a training mis- 
sion. But it helps to further 
relations with the Ukraini- 


an military, an enthusiastic 
participant in Partnership 
for Peace, Nato’s new deal 
with former Soviet states, 
which Russia has snubbed. 

Britain and the United I 
States are investing mil- I 
lions In training the ! 
Ukraine army as they try to 1 
widen Nato’s embrace. 
“There is a huge openness 
in Ukraine which is very at- 
tractive," Col Mercer said. 

“Tread with reverence 
please, this is a tomb." said 
Col Mercer as he walked 
across a mass grave of Rus- 
sian soldiers killed by his 
regimental ancestors 143 
years ago. 

But as his soldiers posed 
beside a Russian Orthodox 
cross for photographs there 
was an undisguised trium- 
phalism in Col Mercer’s ac- 
counts of British heroism 
which would have been un- 
thinkable were Crimea still 
controlled by the Russians. 

“Twenty Muscovites 



A man takes his pet monkey for a swim in flood waters in 
Dhaka, Bangladesh, yesterday photograph- enamw. hug 


had been flooded while 36 
roads and three railway lines 
remained closed, the disaster 
agency said. More than 44,000 
homes and buildings were 
damaged, along with 779 
roads and bridges. 

In Bangladesh, more than 
300 people have been killed 
and millons marooned by 
heavy rain. Flood water has 
started receding, but moni- 
tors say it wW take months 
for the land to dry out fully . 

Meanwhile, in Cyprus. 48 
people, mainly elderly, have 
died and hundreds have been 


treated for dehydration and 
sunstroke over the past three 
days as a scorching heatwave 
has gripped the island. 

Most of the deaths occurred 
in the south-eastern coastal 
region or Larnaca. where ab- 
normally high temperatures 
have combined with high hu- , 
midity. the Cypriot health , 
ministry said. 

Temperatures in Nicosia, ■ 
the capital of the Mediterra- 
nean island, have climbed to 
43C (109F). about five degrees 
higher than normal for the 
time of year. 


stabbed him with their bay- 
onets. Then a Russian offi- 
cer left him for dead, but he 
survived," he said, describ- 
ing one British officer's 
Crimean exploits. 

The fatal charge of the I 
Light Brigade, when more 
than 600 British soldiers 
were slaughtered by Rus- 
sian gunners in 20 minutes, 
is dismissed as “an alleged 

Russian victory’”- After all. 
Britain and Its allies won 
the Crimean war. 

But this is not only a jun- 
ket. The fighting at Inker- 
man, which brought a Brit- 
ish revival after the Light 
Brigade debacle, engaged 
thousands of troops at close 
quarters on a hilly area the 
size of six football pitches. 
Intelligence and communi- 
cations were paramount, as 
they are today in modern 
peacekeeping and peace-en- 
forcing operations. 

“It may seem odd, but in 
some respects the lessons of 


a 19th-century battle are 
more valuable for the mod- 
ern soldier than those of a 
20th-century battle.” said 
Col Mercer. 

To Russia, the visit is 
overwhelmingly political. 
Nato is accused of sowing 
dissent between Ukraine 
and its big Slavic brother. 
By recalling a famous allied 
victory over Russia, British 
soldiers are inadvertently 
celebrating the West’s vic- 
tory in the cold war. 

"It’s the same now as it 
was in 1854,” said Viktor 
Yado kha . the Ukraine cor- 
respondent for the Moscow 
newspaper Sevodnya. 

“As a result of the Rus- 
sian defeat then, Moscow 
was denied access to the 
Black Sea and to the Medi- 
terranean beyond. Now 
Rnssia does not have the 
money to pay for its Black 
Sea fleet and its control 
over Crimea is slipping 
from its grasp." 


Poisoned green tea strikes 
down 1 0 Japanese workers 


Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 

J APANESE police launched 
an investigation yesterday 
into the second suspected case 
of mass poisoning in two 
weeks, after 10 people suffered 
palpitations, nausea and tem- 
porary blindness within min- 
utes of drinking green tea. 

The case bas grabbed the 
headlines as a possible copy- 
cat crime. Four people died 
last month in Wakayama 
alter eating curry laced with 
arsenic and cyanide. 

The latest victims — all em- 
ployees of Xycene, a company 
that produces wood preserva- 
tives in Niigata prefecture. 

northern Japan — were 
struck down during their 
morning break. They were 
drinking tea made from water 
ihat had been left in on urn 
over the weekend. 

Complaining of symptoms 
that also Included dizziness 
and numb hands and feet 
they were taken to local hos- 
pitals for emergency treat- 


Health insurance. 


ment. Although they were 
said to be in a stable condi- 
tion last night they have 
been kept in hospital for ob- 
servation. The victims of the 
Wakayama poisoning died 
after they appeared to be 
recovering. 

Doctors are still unsure 
what type or poison was used, 
although traces or cy an ide 
have been found. 

Police have sot up a task 
force to investigate. 

“It could be a copycat 
crime, imitating what hap- 
pened in Wakayama." a 
spokesman for the National 
Police Agency said. 

“There’s no way it could be 
routine food poisoning ■- 
green tea doesn’t give you 
food poisoning." 

In the Wakayama case, 
neighbourhood feuds were 
seen as a passible motive for 
the crime, but Xycene moved 
quickly to quash similar spec- 
ulation. “As Tar as 1 know 
there was no discord within 
the office." a company spokes- 
man said. 
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GEME.TiCfcl-ia' MOP'«Fi£0V&G€.TABtES? 

YOU HEAR.TLE.SS BASTARP! ! 


■ AST week, yon recall, 
il we left a young Gus 
■■Macdonald, the proud 
socialist editor of Young 
Guard, outlining his news- 
paper’s commitment to the 
democratic electoral pro- 
cess. Today we find him ad- 
vising readers thinking of 
attending the Third Young 
Socialist Bally at the Derby- 
shire Miners' Holiday Camp 
in 1963: “As a veteran of the 
two previous rallies Til try 
to give some useful hints to 
first-timers.’* How thought- 
ful, 6ns. ‘The sex-starved 
can rejoice, for the sea air 
and release Cram parental 
bondage has a remarkable 
effect on the virginal in 
both sexes. Rampant males 
have the advantage here for 
there are hundreds of beau- 
tiful birds working out the 
summer in the camp/' 
Sounds fun. But what of dis- 
cussing socialist ideals with 
eminent speakers all night 
long? “It is advisable to 
avoid Jimmy's bar in the 
main building daring the 
visits of prominent speak- 
ers for you are in danger of 
being trampled in the crush 
of rightwing sycophants 
who haunt the premises — 
awaiting opportunities to 
force their attentions on 
anyone in or near parlia- 
ment.'* Deplorable crony- 
ism. Gas. Utterly 
deplorable. 


^■BALKING of cronyism, 
I Derek Draper has ex- 

■ pressed dismay— on 
the page opposite last Fri- 
day — over his continual 
association with, the sub- 
ject. Central to his defence 
appears to be his lack of in- 
terest in the game of foot- 
ball. However a sharp-eyed 
reader and Chester City fan 
suggests this might be ques- 
tionable. One Derek 
Draper. It seems, before 
reinventing himself as New . 
Labour’s very own Arthur 
Daley , was In fact a key 
player for CCFC’s promo- 
tion-winning team of 1975- 
6. “I've played 40-odd 
matches a season for Ches- 
ter, and have usually been 
lucky staying free of in- 
jury ,” boasted Derek In the 
Topical Times Football 
Book of that year. “But I 
still take my own training 
gear home to wash it.” 

P OLICE surveillance is 
a delicate business, so 
tt was with some care 
that Tim Cane, an intelli- 
gence officer from Bristol, 
chose — let’s call her “Mrs 
X” to save embarrassment 
— to help him monitor the 
movements of a gang of sus- 
pected drug dealers in her 
neighbourhood. After an 
uneventful stake-oat con- 
ducted from Mrs X's living 
room, reports Police maga- 
zine, Tim suggested that it 
might be helpful if she 
could, in his absence, col- 
lect registration numbers of 
cars visiting the premises 
in question. A few days later 
Mrs X rang in to report that 
she had done as Instructed. 
When Tim returned to Mrs 
X’s, she presented him with 
a pile of number plates she 
had unscrewed from the 
suspects’ vehicles. Good 
work Mrs X, one day you'll 
make a great contender for 
our Pc Brains award. 

T HE Diary's People- 
Friendly Guide to New 
Labour Lexicon has, 
we fear, been sabotaged by a 
small cell of undesirable 
readers who have been in- 
undating us with unhelpful 
letters. Sadly our search for 
meaning in John Prescott's 
phrase “traditional values 
in a modern setting'' has 
been derailed by this sinis- 
ter campaign. However, be- 
fore moving on, an example 
must be made of one of 
these militants. Mrs S 
Evans of Grantown-on- 
Spey: “capitalism sub 
rosa’\ 'Traditional gravy, 
new train’’, and “paint your 
Establishment pink”, are 
unhelpful suggestions, and 
it is with reluctance that we 
send yon the promised 
Champagne. This week's 
phrase to be defined is 
“equality of opportunity, 
not equality of outcome’’. 
Champers for helpful sug- 
gestions only. 


T HE 23-year-old Mark 
Leonard of Demos 
think tank, much 
loved for his Cool Britannia 
pamphlet. Rebranding Brit- 
ain, has endeared himself to 
the nation yet again with 
another remarkable display 
of respectful sensitivity for 
one so young. “We are send- 
ing researchers out on to 
the street” he told the Sun- 
day Telegraph, “to talk to 
tramps and ask them why 
they feel left oat of society/’ 
Homeless persons wishing] 
to help can e-mail him on \ 
sqalrttgfdemos.rnles.nk 



You’re so naive, Ms Wilkinson. New 
Labour lads aren’t the real threat 




Bunting 



N EW Labour lias com- 
mitted a new crime: too 
many lads playing foot- 
ball at the heart of govern- 
ment It's been enough to fin- 
ish Helen WQMnson’s love 
affair with New Labour, or so 
she told us in a long New 
Statesman article which got 
kti i |«* lslng ly extensive cover- 
age last week. 

Part of the curiosity in the 
piece was its conflation of the 
personal and the political. 
The romantic metaphors she 
used appeared to be courting 
a surely unwelcome publicity j 
into her relationship with her : 
former lover. Geoff Mulgan — ! 
one of tiie very new lads 
against wham the article ap- • 
peared to be targeted. She 
even goes so far as to pre- 
empt such undermining of 
her critique by claiming that 
criticism of New Labour is 
dismissed by Government cir- 
cles as personally motivated. 

But she takes the gloves off 
showing no compunction 
about dragging Alastair 
Campbell's former alcoholism 
into her argument to accuse 
the Downing Street aides not 
only of playing football — hei- 
nous crime — but also of 
being dysfunctional- It calls to 
mind other good political in- 
sults floating around which 
have taken on a curiously 
personal complexion — “psy- 
chologically flawed". When 
you want to be really nasty to 
your political opponent, you 
accuse them of personality 
malfunction. Psychological 
health has become a key polit- 
ical issue, raising the pros- 
pect of an awful kind of emo- 
tional correctness. God help 
us if this is the te mlnisatto n 
of politics. 

But as with all robust po- 
lemics, Wilkinson has some 
interesting points to make. 
The first is football, or how it 
is emblematic of a new lad- 
dish culture which is as mar - 


ginalising of women as the 
old macho Labour Party. 
There are not enough women 
at policy advisory level, she 
complains. There are a couple 
of important factual inaccura- 
cies such as her i gnoring the 
crucial fnrfng rule women 
play in both Blair and 
Brown's offices, and that five 
women regularly join the 
football teams. Otherwise 
she’s right. Not enough 
women. But are excellent 
women being overlooked? Is 
this about male oppression — 
that ideology of victimisation 
into which feminism too often 
mistakenly fells — or are 
there other reasons? 

Take the story of two lowly 
parliamentary researchers 
working In npxt-door offices 
five years ago: one was work- 
ing for Harriet Harman, the 
other for Gordon Brown. 
Yvette Cooper is now an MP, 
Ed Balls is one of foe new lads 
in Downing Street All- women 
shortlists ensured that bright 
young women with political 
ambition were, rightly or 
wrongly, given a headstart in 
getting into parliament. Ironi- 
cally in some cases, it was old 
Labour at its most macho 
which shoehorned women 
into constituencies. Ruth Kel- 
ly and Yvette Cooper are just 
two women who have shot 
ahead nf their contemp oraries 

because of their gender. Or 
take Patricia Hewitt, tipped 
for the Number 10 policy unit 
a few years ago. She's done 
better than that she’s the 
first member of the 1997 In- 
take to get into government 

But there should be enough 
women to go round — parlia- 
ment and Downing Street pol- 
icy advisors. There should. 
But women tend to chose cer- 
tain careers. Medicine, law, 
personnel and the media afl 
attract an equal or even dis- 
proportionate number of 
women. In comparison, a 


career in politics is unpredict- 
able,' with long and unsocia- 
ble hours, and is not particu- 
larly financially rewarding 
(which, given the cost of child 
care, is important). 

But I have no brie f to de- 
fend New Labour. Wilkin- 
son’s central charge is that 
what is at stake is New 
Labour's vaunted ambitions 
to revitalise British democ- 
racy. That is a deeply serious 
question, which can’t be trivi- 
al Is ed by Identifying the 
threat as a bunch of new lads. 
That is to believe Derek- 
Draper’s self-importance. 

Less sexy but far more wor- 
rying is bow the National Ex- 
ecutive Co uncil ha g manag ed 
to get a stranglehold on the 
selection of candidates for the 
European elections. Or that 
the Labour Party is poised to 
bastardise the purpose of a 
mayor for London by 
manoeuvring to keep Ken 
Livingstone off the ballot — 
just as the Tories may do tbe 
same to exclude Jeffrey 
Archer. 

I T illustrates depressingly 
the British democratic defi- 
cit across the political spec- 
trum. As does the disturbing 
delay over the Freedom of 
Information white paper. Or 
how the selection panels for 
seats in the Welsh and Scot- 
tish assemblies detract from 
the triumph of devolution. 
Bad blots on the copybook. | 
But on the phis side, the jury 
is still out over the lncorpora- , 
tion of the European Conven- , 
firm on Human Rights and the 
white paper on local govern- 
ment last month. 

But one of the most potent 
factors sapping British de- 
mocracy Is beyond New 
Labour. It is in the collapse 
and discrediting of the Con- 
servatives. An adversarial po- 
litical system doesn't work 
when one party Is on its 


knees. That was the story for 
much of Thatcher’s 8Qs,The 
electoral pendulum swings of 
first-past-the-post have be- 
come so violent In the past 20 
years that it has debilitated 
British political culture. With 
the Tories having little effect 
in denting monolithic 
Labour, it Is not surprising 
that thg madia talrps nn tbe. 

role of Her Majesty's Loyal 
Opposition and pounces on 
any whiff of internal division. 

The really Intsesting ques- 
tion is not why Wilkinson fell 
out of love with New Labour 
but why she was ever in love 
in the first place? It speaks of a 
rare naivety for one of 
Thatcher's children, whose de- 
fining characteristic has been 
cynicism; either cynical apa- 
thy or the cynical craving for 
power which Wilkinson 
rightly identifies amongst tbe 
new lads. We demonstrated in 
thp early 80s — nuclear ener- 
gy, Greenham Common ?— and 
a Cat lot of good it did anyone. 

Tbe naivety js also rare 
| amongst tiie 40-somethings 
running New Labour. No one 
of that generation could adopt 
the tone of wou nded disillu- 
sionment of Wilkinson. There 
is a fauMine on the left be- 
tween those who remember 
the last Labour governments 
and those who don’t The 40- 
s o methings were in their im- 
pressionable teens and early. 
20s when the last two Labour 
governments were fractured 
bydisiUnsiomnent, the loss of 
ideals and bitter betrayals. 
The price of it was bitter 
internal fending and 18 years 
in the wilderness. Out of that 
was bom New Labour’s poli- 
tics of pragmatism and self 
discipline. The cost, as well as 
the imperative, of “modern- 
isation’' has been obvious all 
along; It's a bit late to be 
crying about it now. 

Hugo Young Is away 


How Gus has 
changed 


Foot 



T HE path from revolu- 
tionary party to House 
of Lords is well-beaten, 
but! am sad to see that the 
latest traveller down it is my 
fiiri friend and comrade Gus 
Macdonald. Gus was the most 
persuasive and congenial of 
all the young socialists I met 
in Gla^ow in the early 1960s. 
He taught me all the basic les- 
sons about modem British 
society: that tt is split into 
classes; that one class exploits 
foe other; that foe exploited 
class has a duty to resist; that 
such resistance is incompara- 
bly more likely to change 
things for the better than 
1,000,000 years of parliamen- 
tary politics; and that social- 
ists must therefore organise 
round that resistance. Gus 
was a disciple of Harry Selby, 
a Trotskyist barber who later 
became Labour MP for Govan. 
but whose real contribution 
to human progress was the re- 
cycling of Maridst textbooks 
round a band of young work- 
ing daa socialists who met 
in a tiny shop in Weir Street 
inthe.Gorbals. 

Selby held the orthodox 
Trotskyist view that Russia 
was a “degenerated workers’ 
state" which was preferable to 
Western capitalfein . Qus or- . 
ganised a weekend school at 
which the two main speakers 
were Tony Cliff (Ygael Gluck- 
stein is his real name) and 
Michael Kidron. These two 
put forward the heresy that 
Russia was “state capitalist". 
The form of Russian society 
—no stock exchange, an 
apparently planned economy 
—might be different to foe 
private enterprise capitalist 
economies, but the content — 
class exploitation, control 
from above, the alie n ation of 
labour — was the same. At a 
packed meeting In that Weir 
Street shop. Cliff started his 
talk on the Soviet Union 
by protesting that the very 
term was absurd. There were 
no real soviets (workers’ 
councils) so how could there 
be a union of them? 

N OT long afterwards, 
while hitch-hiking to a 
socialist meeting in 
Newcastle, Gus told me he’d 
made up his mind. There was 
no alternative but to join a 
revolutionary organisation. 

Hie was convinced that there 
was nothing remotely social- 
ist or even progressive about 
Russia and that therefore 
he would be going to London 
-to organise for foe “state 
caps", then called foe Interna- 
tional Socialists. For nine 
months he lived out of a car- 
rier bag in Tony Cliff s front 
room, rushing around charm- 
ing everyone and palling 
together small groups of 
socialists. 

For same reason, those ex- 


hii pr^Hnq nine months are 
»nrtr «iT obliterated from his 
entry in Who’s Who. This 
darts from his shipyard ap- 
prenticeship through his stint 
as circulation manager erf Tri- 
bune up and up to foe top of 
every ladder he touched — foe 
Scotsman. Granada Televi- 
sion, Scottish Television etc 
etc. 

I dwell on foe early history 
not just out of nostalgia bur in 
amazement at Gus’s explana- 
tion of it alL Unlike so many 
revolution-to-riches beros, he 
cannot bring himself to 

renounce his past. He does 
not say: “Oh, that was all bol- 
locks, silly immature ideal- 
ism.*’ He tries instead to make 
it an part of a logical process. 
In an interview in last Sun- 
day's Observer with Arnold 
Kemp, he boasts: “I had a good 
grounding in Trotsky, and 
our target was state capital- 
ism" — as though his opposi- 
tion to state capitalism Justi- 
fied or even explained his 
rocketing to foe heights of pri- 
vate enterprise capitalism. In 
his Observer interview Gus 
quotes approvingly from a 

real socialist hero: the bid Red 
Clydesider. Harry McS h ane. 
Kemp writes: “McShane had 
broken with his old trade 
union mates and moved 
towards this libertarian 
toff.” 

He then quotes Gus as fol- 
lows: “Harry told me: ‘we’ve 
got it wrong about Adam 
Smith’. He urged me to read 
him. Adam Rni»fh argues that 
the moral force of the market 
would empower people. The 
market looks after foe poor 
better than the central state 
which can be stolen and cor- 
rupted by elites”. 

Tbe inference is obvious. 
Even foe incorruptible old 
socialist Harry McShane was 
seduced by the idea of the free 
market. This is to my certain 
knowledge foe most insulting 
nonsense. Harry McShane 
died, as he lived, an utterly 
convinced (and penniless} 

He does not say: 
‘Oh, that was all 
bollocks, silly 
immature idealism* 


socialist revolutionary. He 
did not break “with his old 
trade union mates". At foe 
age of 95, in the nursing home 
where lie spent his last days, 
he threatened a hunger strike 
in protest against pay cuts for 
the staff 

Harry did read Adam 
Smith, and was surprised and 
delighted by Smith’s espousal 
of flie labour theory of value, 
a theory , Harry argued, 
which was used by Marx to 
make nonsense of the theory 
of the free market 

And as for foe market 
“looking after the poor better 
than the central state which 
can be stolen and corrupted 
by Elites”, I imagine old 
Harry might have had some- 
thing not altogether mflri to 
say about a millionaire be- 
coming a peer so he can take 
control of the central state — 
and then pretending that bis 
decision is afl of a piece with 
his revolutionary social- 
ist youth. 


ie US cracks down on Iraq and Libya over biological and chemical warfare, but did not utter a word when the apartheid regime did the same 


White poison 


Max du Preez 


A POINT strikes me now 
that the Truth and 
Reconciliation Com- 
mission is winding down its 
a ffair s: why have the US and 
UK governments never ut- 
tered a word about apartheid 
South Africa's extensive 
chemical and biological war- 
fare programme? Because we 

now know that they knew. 
South Africans were shocked 
when foe full story — if it was 
that — of Project Coast was 
told to the IRC. 

I have always argued 
against analogies between 
apartheid South Africa and 
Nazi Germany, but this time ft 
was appropriate: the manufac- 
ture of tons of Ecstasy and 
Mandrax to “pacify” angr y 
black mobs; the development 
of deadly anthrax, cholera and 
bo tul us cultures and of cya- 
nide, Aldikarb, ihalllim^ par- 
aoson ■ and other dangerous 
-to»Bxu_ihe manufacture of 


Jaxnes-Bond-like s c rewdr iv ers 
and umbrellas with concealed 
poisoned needles; research 
into weapons that would “only 
work on people with dark 
skins" and on a vaccine that 
would lower the fertility rate 
of blank women. 

Truly evil stuff Dr Wooter | 
Basson, mastermind of the 
project (and former State Pres- i 
ident PW Botha’s, personal j 
physician) attended a rfnwwd 
conference on biological and 
chemical warfare in San Anto- 
nio in the US in 1983. By all 
accounts he made no secret of 
who he was and what he was 
doing. Did nobody ask him 
what his apartheid govern- 
ment wanted to do with Its 
biological and chemical war- 
fare programme? And why did 
he get a visa in the first place? 

It is also dear from evidence 

before the TRC that Basson 
had visited Taiwan. Israel, 

West Germany and Croatia in 
foe mid-80s or early 90s in his 
official capacity as a South 
African military brigadier and 


the head of Project Coast A 
few months before the 1994 
elections which finally 
brought us democracy, the 
British and Americans afQ- 
cteny approached the govern- 
ment of President FW de Klerk 
with their concerns about Pro- 
ject Coast Their version was 
that they were merely worried 
about the chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons, but the way Dr 
Basson and ?iin commanding 
officer. Surgeon General DP 
Knobel remembered it before 
foe TRC, was that these gov- 
ernments did not want tbe 
incoming ANC government to 
have access to the weapons. 

hi other words, it was fine 
for tbe racist minority white 
government to have chemical 
and biological weapons, but 
not for the democratically 
elected blade government 
According to - some state- 
ments the TRC Investigators 
had access to, foe British pro- 
posed that Basson be assass- 
inated. But tbe De Klerk gov- 
ernment agreed only to a 


| proposal that he he “coopted 
and contained". In fact, the 
ANC government and foe US 
“ran" Basson for at least two 
years after tbe 1994 elec ti on. 

In January 1997, foe CIA 
I found out that Basson was 
pfenning to leave South Africa 
with his secret box of tricks. 
They tipped off tbe authorities 
in Pretoria that be was in 
possession of large quantities 
of Ecstasy tablets, and Basson 
was arrested and charged. 

His court case on charges of 
murder, theft, -fraud and pos- 
session of large quantities of 
Ecstasy and Mandrax t ablet s 
wffl start later this year. 

W E'RE simple Third 
World people here on 
the southern tip c£ Af- 
rica, and maybe. a lot of this 
sophisticated stuff is over our 
heads. But can anybody blame 
us If we ask why the US has 
imposed sanctions and indeed 
war on Iraq and Libya because 
they allegedly have biological 
and -iwJnteai warfare pro- 


grammes, but did not utter a 
word when foe apartheid 
regime did the same? 

In 1989, Vrye Weekblad, foe 
newspaper which I founded 
and edited, published a story 
that General Lofoar Neetfat 
ing, then head of the SA 
Police’s Forensics Depart- 
ment, spent a tot of his time 
developing poison to be ad- 
ministered to opponents of tbs 
National Party government 
Most could kill without leav- 
ing any trace. We had the 
evidence of the head of the 
police death squad. Dirk Coet- 
l zee, that Neethling gave him 
same of these potions which 
he then used on ANC 
sympathisers. 

Neefoling sued me for defa- 
mation for RL5 million (about 
£150,000). Tbe Supreme Court 
Judge found him to be -a liar 
and decided in our favour. 
But in the Appellate Division 
the judges found both Neefol- 
ing and Coetzee to be liars, 
and thus decided that we had 
not discharged our onus of 





proving our defamatory state- 
ments. We had to pay Neethl- 
ing’s costs and of 

R90.000 (about £9,000). The 
rase had run for five years. 
There was no way Vrye 
Weekblad could pay his legal 
costs Md damages and we 
ch»ed it down at the end of 
February 1994. 

Exactly 10 years after we 
published foe original story 2 
sat in foe TRC hearing, listen- 
ing to evidence that Neethling 
was Basson ‘s biggest ally in 
Project Coast and that every- 
thing we had written about 
Q im was Indeed true. 

My Calvinist grandfather 
was nght when he told me: 
Jy kau hoi soos ’n jakkals en 
blaf soos n wfldehond, maar 
op die einde gaan die waar- 
held jou vang .*• (You can run 
tike a fox and bark like a wild 

end the truth 
will catch op with you.) 

odtor * a 

Aftfcan TV programme on 
ine Truth Commission /- 
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‘Well-oiled summer sex 
is far superior to peeling 
off layers of clothing’ 

Ian Rogers, Letters 


Doctors’ 
golden teeth 

Share the perks fairly 

IT was a classic Freudian slip. Desperately 
seeking to d efen d, the mdef enrfhto the presi- 
dent of the Hospital Consultants Association 
msisted yesterday that distinction awards 
aren’t some last bolt-on perk”. But that is 
precisely what they are. They were devised 
50 years ago by Aneorin Bevan — along 
with NHS pay beds and part-time contracts 
that permitted private practice — to “stuff 
their teeth with gold” and win them round 
to the launch of the National Service. 

A succession of health ministers, Tory as 
well as Labour, have in subsequent daradAa 
condemned them but the iniquitous pay 
system has continued. Now it is to chang e 
Alan Mflbnrn, the health minister, an- 
nounced a new system for determining 
awards, a new procedure to ensure awards 
are withdrawn in the fre e of poor perfor- 
mance (following the revelation that an 
award was stOl being paid to a senior 
consultant involved in the Bristol scandal in 
which 12 children under going heart sur- 
gery at the Royal Infirmary died) plus 
further root and branch chang e nest year. 

A top award — worth £55,000 — can 
double a consultant’s salary overnight The 
£100 million cost would be sufficient to hire 
another 2,000 consonants or 3,500 desper- 
ately-needed nurses. Only 13 per cent of 
consultants receive them at any one tima 
but over one third win receive an award 
before retirement This pushes up the final 
bill to over £187 millio n when pension 
implications are included. 


They were described by the Treasury as 
“a blot an die landscape”. Almost from their 
launch, it tried to abolish them. Even the 
health, department could only produce con- 
tradictory purposes: a compensation for loss 
of private practice, an inducement to 
recruitment, a means of aLbu Hmg consul- 
tants away from major teaching hospitals. 
One decade cm they were shown to be 
disproportionately distributed to tearing 
hospitals and to consultants already enjoy- 
ing private practice. The h?»R continued. 
Three decades on, die Labour government 
of 1974-79 tried to shift their di st ri bu tion 
away from fashionable specialties (surgery) 
to unfashionable specialties (geriatrics and 
psychiatry) and freon popular areas (London 
and Oxbridge) to tmfashituTwihie regions 
(West Midlands and the North). But the bias 
continued. 

There have been some reforms ova: the 
years. The committee which distributes the 
awards is no longer totally in the hands of 
the medical profession. The secrecy under 
which awards were bestowed began to lift 
with the appointment of toe former health 
nmhndsnvm to the committee’s chair two 
years ago. But even toe consultants’ associa- 
tion concedes further reform is needed. It is 
in toe profession's own Interests. Indeed, the 
reason toe Treasury was won round to 
suppo r ting toe anomalous public service 
pay procedure was on toe grounds that it 
was a cheap way of offering pay increases. 

The consultants are right to warn against 
changes being introduced because of one 
rogue doctor. But health reformers have 
been campaigning for change for decades. 
An Aberdeen, consultant, interviewed in our 
Society section pages in March, who called 
for awards to go to doctors propping up the 
NHS on a day-to-day basis rather tfam to 
elite high-profile specialties was only echo- 
ing earlier calls. He will ‘be pleased. Pa- 


tients are to be given a greater say. The 
current 38-member distributing rrnnmfttPA ' 
will be reduced to 14 members with eight 
seats reserved for patient representatives 
and NOS employees. Ministers are rightly 
insisting that more women — and more 
doctors from ethnic minorities — must be 
recognised. But toe old causes must not be 
forgotten either: a fairer distribution to 
unfashionable specialties and unpopular 
areas too. 


Burma’s misery 

ft is time for sanctions 

HERE ARE TWO questions to ponder about 
Myanmar (leaving aside another question: 
why has toe military regime changed toe 
country's name frbm Burma?) First, why 
was this weekend’s anniversary of events 
on August 8, 1988 in Rangoon commemo- 
rated abroad so much less energetically 
than similar anniv ersaries for what hap- 
pened a year later in Tiananmen Square? 
Burma’s young student leaders had chosen 
toe date — frS-88 — for its auspicious effect, 
challenging the military junta which bad 
just declared martial law. CThe foreign activ- 
ists arrested in Rangoon on Sunday were 
handing out leaflets with the message — “8- 
8-88: don’t give up”). The student protest 
was met with repeated gunfire not only in 
the capital but across toe country. No one 
has been able to count the bodies, but far 
more — thousands — died in Burma then 
than in China the next year. 

The second question is why 350,000 men 
(toe officers and soldiers of the Burmese 
armed forces) are frightened of one woman 
(toe Nobel Peace Prize-winner Aung San 
Suu Kyi)? Forced by international pressure 
to lift the formal conditions of her bouse 


arrest, the generals of toe SLORC — toe 
appropriately ugly acronym for toe regime 
they setup to September 1988 — continue to 
her in ways which are simulta- 
neously cruel and absurd. This question is 
easy to answer. Ms Suu Kyi has created a 
mnfei of passive resistance against which 
t bf* generals have no effective counter. She 
is protected to some extent by foreign opin- 
ion, but toe members of her National 
League for Democracy have no such protec- 
tion. Amnesty International reports that 
thom are more than L 200 long-term political 
prisoners. Some have spent ten years in 
prison simply for writing letters or handing 
out leaflets, and are now physically broken. 
Entire village populations among toe ethnic 
minorities have been evicted by the army or 
forced to perform corvde labour. 

In toe global scene of human rights 
abuses, Burma/Myanmar comes at the most 
horrific end of toe scale. Some regional 
analysts in Bangkok believe that the junta 
is showing signs of internal strain. It is at a 
dead end and internally divided, while its 
former bead of state General Ne Win may be 
in terminal rfgrfing- The time is long over- 
due to step up foreign pressure with serious 
trade sanctions from which Western inter- 
ests have always recoiled. SLORC has 
renamed itself the State Peace and Develop- 
ment Association — but it does not make 
toe slightest difference. 


Shining cricket 

Let* s ignore the cynics 

THERE IS something about Headingley. In 
1981 England beat Australia from an 
apparently hopeless position, thanks to 
Botham’s belligerence and Brearley*s brain; 


in 1991 Graham Gooch played the innings of 
his life to beat West Indies and end their 
decade of domination; and yesterday, in the 
nail-biting final act of an outstanding 
drama, England defeated South Africa to 
complete their first win in a full Test series 
for 12 years. After a summer of sporting 
disappointment, a nation rejoiced. 

Yesterday's win was not quite on a par 
with the heroics of Botham or Gooch — 
those were extraordinary performances that 
turned games which England looked des- 
tined to lose. But it was thrilling enough for 
people in homes and offices to suspend their 
normal business to follow the play. Gough, 
the local hero, made sure they did not watch 
in vain. Non-cricket-lovers will find the 
emotion that greeted the victory absurd. It’s 
just a game; a game moreover that is played 
at a funereal pace and lasts the best part of a 
week. But ignore the cynics: cricket still has 
a place in our soul. In 1981 Botham became 
an instant national hero; in 1991, Gooch's 
team was lauded in the House of Commons; 
Alec Stewart has no doubt just booked his 
knighthood. 

After the debacle at Lord’s, English 
cricket was written off by the pundits: 
nobody watched it, cared about it, played it 
any more. The football juggernaut was des- 
tined to crush it At the weekend, the soccer 
season, after the briefest of breaks, began in 
earnest if England had lost the obituarists 
would have been hard at work. As it was, it 
was far too hot for football and the sun 
shone brightest on English cricket Now 
England head for Australia where, if the 
bookies are to be believed, their hopes will 
once more turn to ashes. If they do, toe 
headline-writers will round on yesterday’s 
heroes and pronounce the game dead for toe 
umpteenth time. The Ashes date back to 
England’s shock defeat by the "Colonists” in 
1882 : it has been a long time dying. 


Letters to the Editor 


’l- •• ’s' 


Why Julie’s 
name isn’t mud 

I T SEEMS that Julie Burchill 
(Guardian Weekend, August 
8) has identified a hitherto un- 
known sexual perversion. Ob- 
viously, in order to be 
studied properly, it must first 
be given a name. Unfortu- - 

irately, “burchllHsm” is 
lnap piy p ri «t^ since by tradi- 
tion perversions are denoted 
by the name of the person who 
first became famous for prac- 
tising them, as opposed to who- 
ever first described them In tbe 
literature. (In any case, “bur- 
chillism" should perhaps be 
reserved for practices more 
specifically associated with Ms 
BurchUl herself!) 

For the new practice of 
"doing it with mud”, I suggest 
“akhsism", after Brian Aldis, 
the science fiction writer, who 
also wrote a courageously 
frank autobiography. The 
tfflesofthe first two volumes. 
The Hand-Reared Boy and A 
Soldier Erect, provide a fair 
insight into their content Hie 
qualifies for dona t i ng his 

name to science because of an 
incident in a lake in Malaya, 
described in toe second of 
these. 

Peter Mellor. 

Stevenage. Herts. 

i i OWEVER militant toe 
II 17th-century church, I 
doubt your account of 
"canons . . . positioned on the 
wall” by the Protestant defendr 
ers of Londonderry (Tale of 
strife, betrayal and romance, 
August 8). As Presbyterians, 
they are much more likdy to 

have planted elders. 

Philip Jones. 

Morden, Surrey. 

r“ORGETtbe slate earrings 
r found at Tintagel (Do these 
markings mean that toe 
legend ofKln^Artourfsnowa 
fact? August 7, and Letters, 
August 10). Every Yorkshire- 
man knows that the real King 

Arthur is alive and weQ. and 
president of the N a t io n al 

Union of Mlneworkers. 

Rob Hays. 

Ripponden, West Yorks. 

S a thinking woman may I 


Lynam Is not toe thinking 

woman's crumpet (Des Lynam 
smooth-talks his way into 
Radio 2 drive-time, August 7). 
In feet, I never think about 
htm fltaH. If anyone were to 
apM im a that mantle it would 
be Alan Rickman. 

DDadd- 

Umdxm- 

POURING July this house- 
L/ hold received 58 articles 
unsolicited promotional man 


is typical of the amount 


m 

toe country, how many acres 
of forest are required to service 
Britain’s monthly junkman 
output? 

ROldroyd- 

Bath. 

oie^August 8) Plans 


whSecf Serbia "to b*lp . . 

restore peace" puts nw tonuDd 
of the old American adage: 


Hot sex down south 


sowing for virginity”. 
Brian Pocock. 

London. 


I READ wito incredulity 
(Letters, August B) com- 
plaints about lack of titne to 
enjoy the summer weather. 
What nonsensel The write- 
had at least seen the sun these 
last few days. 

The only ones who have a 
right to complain are we fa the 
north-east Recently We went • 
shopping in the early morning 
in nearby Darlington, dressed 

in light « wnwiw dfltheS at 

last After half an hour ina 
shop we found that ttwas rain- 
ing heavily outside. In the 
afternoon the fierce west 
wind, which has been plagu- 
ing us for weeks, rose again 
and battered all our plants. 

The next day we made the 
same trip, wito the same hope 
of a dear summer day. only to 
find that halfthe sky over Dar- 
lington had taken on a fam- 
iliar dark grey hue. A street 
sign told us that all areas 
north oTLeeds were in a thick 


belt cfheavy cloud which 
would last all day. All too true. 

We have not seen the sun at 

aZL But atleaat it has been 
warmer, a modest 20vi C. 
f hrrmnmiTig trnnjyr Htnr Bs 

throughout June and July 
were around 10-11 C (as In 
April and May). 

We do not sympathise with 
anyone praising a odd, dull 
summer, monotonously the 
same from June to August- 
Green with envy, of course, 
when we see the weather fore- 
cast predicting waimth. 
specially long hours of sun- 
shine in the smith and south- 
east Here is areal difference 
between toe haves and have- 
nots? ' 

E Marianne Whittaker. 
Richmond, North Yorks. 


correspondent dislikes hot 
weather and those who praise 
it The feet that hot weather 


causes sickness, irritation, 
sweating, and headaches in 
this correspondent is most 
likely a result of the extra 
weight he, or she, admits to 
carrying around. 

I also have to disagree wito 
thp assertion that cold 
weather is sexy, wiri that 
“sweaty bodies rolling 
together” are not- 1 think that 
weD-ofled summer sex is far 
superior to peeling off layers 
of clothing while the invading 
cold freezes your ardour. 

Ian Rogers. 

Sheffield. 


dismissively, “whafssexy 
about two clammy, sweaty 
bodies rolling together?" 
Might I gently suggest that it 
depends entirely onto whom 
those clammy, sweaty bodies 
belong. 

Barrie A Kendrick. 

London. 


The uncle, fathers and mothers of the Pill 
1 


READ with disbelief ytmr 

reporter’s reference to Carl 
Djerassl (PHI poppa, G2, 
Augusts) as toe "creator of toe 
contraceptive pfiT. This is by 
no means the scientific or his- 
torical consensus. R is true 
that Carl DJerassi synthesised 
narethisterone (too first pro- 
gestogen), which went on to be 
an important ingredient in 
many oral contraceptives and 
was approved in the mid-19a)8 
for treatment of menstrual dis- 
turbances. 

However, toe first com- 
bined oral contraceptive (the 
“pfD.” as it is known tod ay) 
was created using a different 
progestogen in combination 
wito an oestrogen, which was 
put (to trial in Puerto Rico in 
1956 by Gregory Pincus, John 


Rock, Cetso-Ramon Garcia 
and EdrisRice-Wray.lt was 
approved as an oral contra- 
ceptive in May 1960 and mar- 
keted asEnorid.lt was the 
work of a team, rather than an 
individual (not to mention toe 
thousands of womfsi who took 
part in the trials), but unfortn- 
tratejyneitoer Pincus nor 
Rock are alive and in a posi- 
tion to dispute pjerassi’s 
dates. 

Djerassi also states that the 
pm was a man’s invention as 
there were "too women in my 
field at toe time”. Apart from 
the feet that EdrisRlce-Wray 
was a woman, almost all of 
■toe research by Pincus and 
Rock was personally financed 
by Katherine McCormick, a 
wealthy birthcontrol activist 


Althetlme,tbeUSgovem- 
ment did not provide funds for 
research into birth control. In 
addition, the activist Marga- 
ret Sanger is known to have 
•influenced Gregory Pincus to 
work < man oral 

contraceptive. 

Your journalist seemed to 
fmd ryerassi’s fallibility en- 
dearing — perhaps that 
ahoold have encouraged her to 
look more closely at his 
claims. He would perhaps be 
more appropriately referred 
to as toe unde, rather than toe 
fetoer, of the modern oral con- 
traceptive pill. 

Dr Emily Banks. 

Clinical Research Fellow, 
Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund. 

Oxford. 


The video umpire strikes back 


\A/ECANuserideotoaEe- 
V V riate toe worst miscar- 
riages (^umpiring justice 
(Australia appeal for Ibw by 
video, August 5), while stin 

allowing the umpires to retain 
their proper role as arbite rs. 
Allow each batsman up to two 

appeals par innings to toe 

third umpire as of right. Video 
evidence can then be used, for 
example, to reverse toe um- 
pire’s decision ifbe gives the 
batsman oat caught hot it 
turns out that the ball In fact 
brushed toe pad and not the 
bat. 

s imilarly allow toe bowling 


side 27 similar appeals per in- 
nings (2 per batsman) for cases 
where they feel they have 
been hard done by. If the video 
evidence is inconclusive then 
the mppire’s decision stmlds- 

Becauseofthe limitation on 
appeals they will only be used 
when there is a real doubt 
Simon Hunter. 

Brockmans Park, 
Hertfordshire. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. 


Loyal test 

resolution of the Lam- 

' befit Conference onhuman 
sexuality (Unholy and unreal, 
August 5) leaves the Church of 
England with a potential con- 
stitutional crisis. In the desper- 
ation to diagnise toe bamopho- 
bla of many Angl ican bishops 
by ruling out all sexual behav- 
iour emtside lifelong mar- 
riage, it bas been made impos- 
sttde to take the loyal oath in 
good conscience should toe 
Prince ofWalea ever become 
sovereign while our Chan* 

r winm i it ( WflWIthal- 

Rev Stephen Coles. 

London. 



Beware old Labour’s bunch 
of elite, bourgeois lefties 


Playing the housing game 

\ A /ILL Hatchett (Housing 
VV Trusts take stock, August 


5) surprisingly refers to coun- 
cil house provision as a 
“game”. He suggests it could 
be about to end through (be- 
lieve it or not) New Labour's 
mage disposal of these valu- 
able public assets, land and 
buildings, to the private sector 
— no doubt at the usual bar- 
gain basement prices. 

Tbe Tory party fostered this 
method of plundering the pub- 
lic purse for private gai n , in- 
clusive of bribing council ten- 
ants to vote for it by offering 
sweeteners such as temporary 
rent freezes. Ironically, the 
tenants are not the sole 
owners of this municipal 
property. It was originally fi- 
nanced by rate and taxpayers, 
who are denied participation 
in tbe voting procedure. This 
is more like a game, reminis- 
cent ofMonopoly, which they 
will come to regret 

Ignored is the feet that frag- 
mented property holdings 

CanitP maintwianp p 

costs! As a former Labour 
councillor, wito experience of 
bousing matters, and a retired 
local authority Chief Officer, I 
am amazed to read that a city 


Housing Chairperson seem- 
ingly falls to appreciate the 
underlying objections to this 
policy. It is an admission of 
failure by government, 
national and local, to pretend 
that tenant-friendliness 
would somehow be enhanced 
outside democratic public 
cantroL The massive state 
subsidies and government 
backing given to these private 
housing associations is a fi- 
nancial scandal. 

One thing is certain — apart 
from loss of public control and 
accountability, in a critical 
social area affecting the poor 
and homeless, these private 
quango associations can never 
do better than properly orga- 
nised public service housing 
in terms oflow cost rentals 
and general support facilities 
for tenants. 

History shows it to be so, 
despite the previous govern- 
ment’s measures designed to 
force up council rents and 
undermine local government 
attempts to maintain or im- 
prove standards. Undoubt- 
edly, the “bed of roses” will 
soon become a bed of thorns. 

N Walsh. 

Fleetwood, Lancashire. 


Vision needed for rights act 

1 


T IS difficult to know how 
the Human Rights Act can 
become established without a 
human rights commission or 
commiSBicnBr (Lord Irvine of 
Lairg, Letters, August 6). 
Without such back-up, who 
will be able to assess the suc- 
cess, failure and gape? 

Although the appointment 
of a parliamentary committee 
devoted to human rights 
would be welcome, MPs could 

not possibly devote the time 

necessary to address the mas- 
sive information demand 

which the Act will provoke 
from the general public, legal 


practitioners and public 
bodies. Without a stat u tory 

body acting as a reference 
point which educates and in- 
forms on the new raft of rights 
which incorporation of the 
European Human Rights Con- 
vention will bring, the Homan 
Rights Act will be a lame 
duck. 

The Government's lack of 
vision on this matter brings 
into question its commitment 
to successful implementation 
of important legislation. 
Frances D'Souza. 

Executive Director, 

Article 19. 


How to weed out the genetic crops that really are worth worying about 


[-resistant 

_ _ crops (Gene crops ’snpei> 

Tp eed nig htmare* confirmed. 
August 7) are environmen- 
tally dangerous, even wheat 
they only work as intended. 
They allow farmers to spray 
plant poisons liberally, exter- 
minating all the vegetation m 

an area other than the crop 
plants, and tire animals which 
Irveontbevegetatfon- 

On tbe other band, the Flavr 
Savr tomato (which ripens 
hard and can only be sold as 


for softening is inhibited by a 
counter gene) is not 
dangerous. 

JTwe are concerned for tbe 
environment, we wiD choose 
which genetic modifications 

to oppose, and which not to 
worry about As a whole, the 
vociferous movement against 
genetic modification Is only 
secondarily concerned for the 
environment Its primary mo- 
five is asuperstitions fear of 
“interfering wito nature”. 
Donald Soomn. 

London. 


of a "super- 
weed” arising from the 
gene Gow from a genetically 
modified crop to associated 

weeds leads logically from the 
contouring challeng e to In- 
crease agricultural 
productivity. 

Tbe prevailing Chemical 
(and now biotechnology) ver- 
sus non-chemical approach to 
weed control diverts attention 
away from investigating 
imaginative weed control 
measures. 

Swiss scientists have devel- 


oped a non-toxic polymer— 
by reconsidering tbe funda- 
mental physiology for weed 
growth — which, when ap- 
plied to a soil surface, selec- 
tively suppresses weed 
growth. 

The polymer is under field 
evaluation in Oman. The pros- 
per of marketing snch an en- 
vironmentally safe polymer is 
well nigh zero, competing as it 
ctoes with the vested interests 


nles and the entrenched or- 
ganic fanning lobby. 


Alternatives to killing soils 
with herbicides do exist and 
their development costs are 
tiny in comparison with the 
risks of rampant biotech- 
nology. 

Peter Cookson. 

Oman. 

I A /E MOST ban genetically 
V V modified food immedi- 
ately. Please campaign for the 
banning of those mange pip- 
pins now. 

Jim Daley. 

Brynfford, Flintshire. 


A SAN addict of the Guard- 
/Aian’s iconoclasm towards 
tbe new Labour machine. I 
have to say that you have gone 
too far (Leader, August 10). 
Endorsing the Grassroots Alli- 
ance slate for Labour’s 
National Executive Commit- 
tee is folly. 

The organisations repre- 
sented on the slate are the 
very ones that brought 
Labour to its knees in the 
early 80s. The Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy (an 
ironic euphemism) and 
Labour Briefing are London- 
based. bourgeois, middle class 
Elites who don’t give two boots 
about the party. 

You imply that the Grass- 
roots Alliance candidates are 
the only ones who wish to 
keep debate alive in the party. 
Have you talked to any of the 
other candidates? Have you 
asked Sylvia Tudhope about 
devolution or Diana Jeuda 
about welfare reform or Terry 
Thomas about pensioners’ 
rights? If you bad you would 
know that they know their 


own minds and are not afraid 
to speak out What’s more, 
they have rolled up their 
sleeves to get Labour elected 
in toe bad times as well as the 
good. 

Tom Watson. 

Kidderminster, 

Worcestershire. 

I AM 20 years old and have 
I been a Labour activistfor 
more than eight years. I have 
seen how those who claim to 
be from the left of the party 
created an un electable Labour 
Party during the Thatcher 
years. The Grassroots Alli- 
ance are an extreme, unrepre- 
sentative. cranky faction of 
Militant-style extremists. In 
Liverpool we have seen what 
these people and their pals 
have done to our party, result- 
ing In the Liberal Democrats 
gaining overall control. 

I urge all members of toe 
Labour Party to vote for those 
who put the Labour Party and 
the Labour government first. 
Leon Rodin. 

Liverpool 
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Richmond . . . with fellow organists Gna Baga (left) and Florence de Jong photo; e hamltonwest 


Robin Richmond 


A music of electronics 


I N 1935. a new American 
sensation arrived in Brit- 
ain in the form of the first 
two pipeless Hammond 
electronic organs. Robin 
Richmond, who has died aged 
86. bought both of them. It 
was a key moment in the 
career of an organist whose 
name became synonymous 
with the music. On Radio 3 
his The Organist Entertains 
— which began in 1969 — is 
now that BBC station's long- 
est running specialist music 
programme. 

Richmond had begun tour- 
ing music balls and variety 
theatres in the 1930s with a 
portable pipe organ. With the 
Hammond, he appeared with 
such stars as the leading Brit- 
ish singer of the time. AI 
Bowliy, and the radio come- 
dian Tommy Handley. He 
played London nightclubs 
like the Palm Beach and the 
Cafe de Paris, appeared on the 
continent and made his first 
radio broadcast in 1938. 

Richmond was a doctor's 
son, bom in London, but the 
Ihmil.v soon moved to Sussex. 
His family wanted him to 
study law. but an interest 'in 


the organ sparked at his par- 
ish church developed at West- 
minster School. He was 
taught organ by the then 
Westminster Abbey organist 
Dr O H Peasgood, at St 
Stephen's. Rochester Row. He 
studied law at London Uni- 
versity — and failed his 
exams three times. 

He was then fired after a 
brier stint as organist at the 
Lambeth Mission Hall. But it 
was an era when the cinema 
organ had become a signifi- 
cant feature of British light 
music. Richmond got a £10-a- 
week job as assistant organist 
at the Astoria. Streatham. 
Other engagements followed 
at cinemas in the home 
counties before he began to 
tour. 

Rejected for wartime naval 
service on medical grounds. 
Richmond entered one of the 
busiest periods of his musi- 
cal life. Be had bis own en- 
semble at the Hammersmith 
Palais de Danse, and was 
stand-in resident organist at 
the Paramount. Tottenham 
Court Road, for six years. 
From the Paramount he 
made radio broadcasts, and 


had a Hammond organ per- 
manently installed at the 
BBC's Criterion Theatre — 
where he provided the music 
for radio shows. Interest in 
American popular music 
was intense, and Richmond 
provided it in larger quanti- 
ties than any other organist, 
.including on his own show 
Organ Grinder’s Swing. He 
also supplied the music for 
several films. 

H IS last film appear- 
ance came four years 
after the war in Mur- 
der At The Windmill 
— which referred to the Soho 
burlesque theatre, rather 
than rural pursuits. Apart 
from European tours Rich- 
mond continued to appear on 
the radio and made a string of 
records. He provided the 
music for television pro- 
grammes such as The Fred 
Emney Show and Hughie 
Green’s quiz-show Double 
Your Money. As a producer 
and a presenter his pro- 
grammes included Jazz Club. 
Housewives’ Choice. Two-Way 
Family Favourites and Pete 
Murray's Open House. After 


the demise of solo theatre 
organ programmes in 1968, 
he instigated the new organ 
“variety'’ show. The Organist 
Entertains. 

In 1979. after retiring from 
the BBC, Richmond and his 
French wife Renee lived in 
Nice for a few years, but he 
continued to tour and make 
appearances on French TV. 
The couple returned to Lon- 
don in 1988 and Robin made 
occasional guest appearances 
at theatre organ concerts. 

Robin Richmond was a col- 
ourful character. He had a 
keen sense of humour, strong 
opinions and a kindly disposi- 
tion. He never lost his passion 
for the organ and organ 
music and was a great sup- 
porter of new talent, helping 
to launch the career of many 
young players. Throughout 
his own long and varied 
career he was a true enter- 
tainer, who made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the world 
of popular organ music. 


ragel Ogden 


Robin Richmond, organist, bora 
April 21. 1912; died July 27, 1998 



A Country Diary 


Kate Poulton 


The hew family way 


SOMERSET: Legend has it 
that when the devil dug out 
Cheddar Gorge he threw 
clods of soli towards the 
Welsh coast and formed the 
steep and striking landmark 
of Brent KnolL and the is- 
lands of Flat Holm, Steep 
Holm and Brcan Down. Since 
the fens and marshes were 
reclaimed in the middle ages. 
Brean Down has been a prom- 
ontory attached to the strip of 
dunes past Burnham -on -Sea. 
It is an imposing, high and 
lonely, mile-long mass, reach- 
ing out northwestwards Into 
the Bristol Channel and often 
appropriately likened to the 
shape of a hump-backed 
whale. 

The journey to it goes along 
a narrow causeway, through 
a crowded ribbon of caravan 
sites and entertainment 
parks, before the path peters 
out in a waste of coarse 
marsh grasses just behind the 
dunes, and before the sheer 
cliff s that stand ruggedly up 
towards the summit. We had 
to penetrate a thick fringe of 
tall nettles and ragged, yellow 
common evening primroses 
to get to the steps that reach 
up to the top at 320 feet above 
sea-IeveL 

Once there you are In a 
place apart. There are bronze 
age barrows, relics of a Roma- 
no British temple, and a spa- 
cious panorama that sweeps 
round the full circle. The 
remains of a fort stands 

where Palmerston once built 
gun emplacements to bar the 
way against possible threats 
from France. 

JOHN VALLINS 


I N 1977 Kate Poulton, who 
has died of cancer aged 43, 
met her partner. Sue. In 1985 
they had a son, and eight years 
later a daughter. In the mid- 
1980s lesbian motherhood 
meant controversy. I was liv- 
ing In California with my part- 
ner, and my partner’s baby, 
when I read a letter from Kate 
in which she and Sue de- 
scribed their son’s birth. 

The West Coast, I had dis- 
covered, was rather less laid 
back about lesbian parent- 
hood than we had expected 
and hoped. The letter cheered 
me — it was extremely affir- 
mative — and was to mark 
the beginning of a lasting 
friendship between the two 
children. 

There was more. To an ex- 
tent none of us realised, those 
two births were part of that 
movement by which lesbians 
and gay men were emerging 
into the wider society. They 
were not there simply to be 
tolerated — or even accepted 
— but by their very presence 
to change the mainstream, to 
contribute to a society in 
which diversity is positively 
valued. 

Yet it was the height of the 
Aids crisis. Homosexuals 
were being demonised. In the 
late 1980 s the Conservative 

government introduced 
Clause 28 to its Local Govern- 
ment Act, to curb the “advo- 
cacy” of homosexuality. Thus, 
in 1988 our two “pretended 


families'', as the clause put it, 
marched against this iniqui- 
tous expression of prejudice. 
Our buggy and push-chair 
were not alone. 

The arrival of those chil- 
dren fats also part of the wid- 
ening of the women's move- 
ment Kate was one of that 
1970s generation for whom 
socialist feminism was not 
just about change in the pub- 
lic sphere — but about differ- 
ent ways of living. She herself 
was part of an informal net- 
work of north London femi- 
nists, heterosexual and les- 
bian. who continue to pioneer 
less privatised forms of family 
life — one that does not de- 
pend exclusively on blood ties 
but takes account of friend- 
ship and female support in 
women’s lives while being In- 



Poulton . . . quiet pioneer 


elusive of men, and of the 
wider local community. 

Kate Poulton was horn in 
Crawley, Sussex, and won a 
scholarship to Christ’s Hospi- 
tal in Hertford. She read his- 
tory at Churchill College, 
Cambridge, and in 1982 com- 
pleted an MPhfl at London’s 
Bartlett School, which focused 
on housing and the built 
environment. 

In London, she became in- 
volved in a number of the 
flourishing women’s groups — 
women’s aid, women against 
racism and fascism, and also 
with the History Workshop. 
She worked at the North Ken- 
sington Law Centre, in the Is- 
lington Housing Department 
and at the Hackney Women's 
Unit For the last 10 years of 
her llffe she worked in the BBC 
personnel department rising 
to become World Service con- 
troller of personneL 

She was a keen sports- 
woman, and loved music and 
{hearts. She was also an inspi- 
rational Individual, not least 
in the courage with which she 
dealt with her final illness. 
Kate Poulton, although she 
might have protested at the 
idea, was a quiet pioneer. She 
is survived by Sue and their 
childr en. 


Elizabeth WDson 


Kale Poulton, socialist feminist, 
bom June 30. 1955; died July 26, 
1998 


Michael Kitson 


The art of history 



ICHAEL Kit- 
son, who has 
died aged 72, 
was one of the 
foremost art 
historians of hit generation, 
ffis accounts of the achieve- 
ments of several of the great 
European painters of the 17th 
century were among the most 
sympathetic and incisive 
ever written. He was the lead- 
ing authority on Claude Lor- 
raine's paintings and draw- 
ings. He made a derisive 
contribution to the re-evalua- 
tion of British painting; espe- 
cially of th e 19th century. 

Michael wnUam Lely Kit- 
son — he was descended from 
the painter Lely through his 
mother — was the son of a 
clergyman. After Gresham’s 
School he studied Fn gifch lit- 
erature at Cambridge, where 
big education was inter- 
rupted between 1945-8 by 
national service. He then 
studied art history at the 
Courtauld Institute. After a 
couple of years lecturing at 
the Slade School of Art, be 
was appointed lecturer at the 
Courtauld in 1955. He became 
a reader there In 1967 and 
professor in 1978, and he also 
served as deputy director be- 
tween 1980 and 1985. 

During the first two of his 
three decades of taarhing 


there, the Courtauld Institute 
established art history as a 
serious academic discipline 
in Britain and its graduates 
took up key positions world- 
wide. The director was 
Anthony Blunt, and Etson’s 
remarkable portrait of him 
was contributed to the 


Ken Gransden 


Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

The prickly or self-ab- 
sorbed character of some of 
the tp«i9»iTig staff, together 
with the institute's isolation 
from the rest of London Uni- 
versity, induced in many of 
Us students a form of aca- 
demic attitude sickness. Kit- 
son, with his TmcflifTgh con- 
ception. of his 
responsibilities, his complete 
freedom from self-impor- 
tance, and his broader view 
of culture — It helped that he 
was as interesting on Rothko 
as oh Raphael — provided an 
antidote. 

Distracted from large am- 
bitions by lesser tasks which 
he felt unable to refuse, or by 
duties which others had de- 
flected, he arrived flustered 
and late at meetings. Phone 
messages from, desperate edi- 
tors piled up elsewhere. Yet 
what he wrote was always 
carefully composed and 
every Judgment calmly con- 
sidered. Tivhanfihiri by mark- 
ing ovarp papers all night, he 
once fell so fast to sleep on 
the way to Manchester that 
he never emerged from the 
train, to the perplexity of the 
delegation waiting to greet 
him But no external exam- 
iner can ever have been more 
punctilious or more fair. 

Krtson’s love of En glish lit- 
erature was reflected in the 
beauty of his own prose. The 
influence of the way the sub- 
ject was studied at Cam- 
bridge may be felt in his pref- 
erence for the critical 
assessment of great artists 
over the historical investiga- 


tion of minor ones. It proba- 
bly also influenced his inter- 
est in the history of ideas — 
In romanticism especially. 
He wrote most perceptively 
on Goethe’s view of 
Rembrandt and on Ruskins 
of Turner. But his approach 
to paintings was not literary: 
Instead, he encouraged direct 
engagement with the visual 
experience. 

“To begin with’’, be wrote 
of Rembrandt, in his book of 



Kitson ... broad view 

1969, “we notice dark back- 
grounds broken by irregular 
patches of light There is 
more dark than lig ht, and the 
light does not often extend as 
far as tiie frame. Instead, it 
lies In or near the centre, 
where it Kaianr-aa the dark 
and holds most of our atten- 
tion ...” In Caravaggio’s 
early work, described In the 
introductory essay Kitson 
wrote for The CompletePaint- 
ings (also in 1969), “The poses 
are precisely held yet tenta- 


tive, the outlines are delicate 
and economical, the f°nj“ 
unaccentuated and soft. ■ JJf 
colours luminous and clear. 
The painting is smooth, com- 
pact and terse without any 
display of expressive 'hand- 
ling’ ... Bloom lies on the 
fruit, the wood grain is visi- 
ble on the surface of a table 

° r ffltson ieft the Courtauld in 
1985 to become director of the 
Paul Mellon Centre for Stud- 
ies In British Art in London. 
He was also adjunct profes- 
sor at Yale, where he met Ju- 
dith Colton, a scholar of 
French 17th century art, who 
was to be his close compan- 
ion for the rest of his life. 

After retirement in 1992, he 
remained active as a writer. 
Tolerant of . alternative ap- 
proaches to art history, in- 
cluding some which could 
themselves be highly intoler- 
ant, he was unusually well 
qualified to be an historian of 
the discipline, as can be seen 
from bis contribution to the 
catalogue of the National Gal- 
lery’s recent exhibition 
Rediscovering the Baroque. 
Meanwhile, his own style of 
art history has fallen some- 
what from favour: the 
reprinting of many of his for- 
gotten broadcasts and 
reviews, as well as his 
remarkable essays, would 
stimulate a revivaL 


Nicholas Penny 


Professor Michael William Lely 
Kitson, art historian, born Janu- 
ary 30, 1926; died August 7, 
7990 


Getting vigilant over Virgil 



ARL Watts Gransden, 
who has died aged 73, 
was a poet, critic and 
and the some- 
time literary editor of the Lis- 
tener. One of the pioneers of 
literary study at the Universi- 
ty of Warwick, his range was 
apparent in the courses he 
taught: on, for instance, the 
relations between Latin and 
En glish liter ature: on Elizabe- 
than poetry; and on 20th cen- 
tury authors such as W H 
Auden and Graham Greene. 

Ken Gransden, as he was at 
ways known, was bom in 
Heme Bay, Kent, and edu- 
cated at the City or London 
School. After military service 
he took a double first in Clas- 
sics at Cambridge. Between 
1951 and 1957 he was assistant 
keeper of manuscripts at the 
British Museum; he was also 
active as a reviewer and liter- 
ary journalist, and in 1954 
published his first hook, a 
study of John Donne. 

He then became literary 
editor of the BBC’s weekly 
mag azin e, the Listener. In 
1965, in a farther shift of 
career, he entered academic 
life as a lecturer at the newly- 


established University of 
Warwick. 

Gransden was part of a 
strong team assembled by the 
founding professor of 
English. George Hunter, 
which included Clau de R aw- 
son and the late William 
Righter. His department was 
known as English and Com- 
parative Literary Studies, 

and this Structure ana Mart 

him to work across the wide 
spectrum of his literary inter- 
ests, which included classics 
and both Renaissance and 
modem English literature. 

Gransden was not a prolific 
poet, but his two slim collec- 
tions of verse. Any Day (1960) 
and The Last Picnic (1981), 
reveal an attractive talent In 
his unem phati ca Hy formal, 
soft-spoken poems, strong 
feeling is calmly const raine d, 
though sometimes with a 
hint of menace in the back- 
ground. One of his most mov- 
ing poems. Elegy Jbr My 
Father, explores the meaning 
a death takes on for the sur- 
vivors. and now acquires a 
fresh resonance. 

As a critic of modem litera- 
ture Gransden wrote studies 



Gransden . . . vi various 

of E M Forster and Angus 
Wilson; In his later career he 
concentrated on classical lit- 
erature. and particularly Vlr- 
g£L He edited two books of 
the Aenad, and published 
several works on the Roman 
poet, including Virgil’s Hind 
(1984), an intertexual study of 
Homer’s influence on Virgil, 
which reads the epic texts in 
the light of modem critical 


studies on the nature of 
narrative. 

Gransden was an enthusi- 
astic, lucid teacher, who 
loved literature and wanted 
to communicate bis enjoy- 
ment, and an engaging col- 
league, vivacious and gos- 
sipy. He enjoyed travel and 
opera, and more active pur- 
suits such as jogging and 
ballroom dancing. The fact 
that be had come late to uni- 
versity teaching, and the 
breadth of his interests, 
made him an unusual, even 
anachronistic figure in the 
latter-day academic world of 
strict professionalism and 
narrow specialisms. 

Gransden was, in every 
sense, an outstanding all- 
rounder and remained emeri- 
tus reader at Warwick unto 
his retirement He is sur- 
vived by his partner and two 
children from a previous 
marriage. 


Bernard Bergonzi 


Karl "Ken” Watts Gransden, 
poet, critic and scholar, bom 
February 24, 1925; died July 25. 
1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE managin g director of Talk 
Radio. Paul Robinson, says our 
description of the station's out- 
put (G2, page 2, July 29) as 
“nothing but chat all night and 
every day” is unfair; points 
out that TO's output consists of 
news, discussion, debate, docu- 
mentaries, sport and football 
commentary. Our article was 
also wrong to say that records 
are not kept of appearances by 
guests — they are, and the 
forward planning department 
has four staff not three. Mr 
Robinson refutes our writer’s 
view that Talk Radio is vulner- 
able and says: “We are a lean 
operation, or if yon prefer, very 
efficient.'’ 

THE key to the map of Britain, 
accompanying an article mi 
next August’s total solar 
eclipse (page 10, August 8) was 


Birthdays 


Sir Bernard Ashley, co- 
founder, Laura Ashley, 72; 
Don Boyd, film director, 50; 
Sir Geoffrey Cass, chair man . 
Royal Shakespeare Company, 
66; Prof Jobs Fincham. gen- 
eticist, 72; Frances Heaton, 
former directorgenenl. Take- 
over Panel, 54; Prof Bob Hep- 
pie, professor of law and mas- 
ter, Clare College, Cambridge, 
64; Prof Afrm Hoddjfcnatt, 
composer, 09; Prof Derry Jef- 
fitres, English scholar, 78; Sir 
Aaron King, molecular biolo- 
gist, president Royal Society, 
72; Martin Linton, Labour 
MP, 54; Raymond Leppard, 
conductor, 71; Anna Massey, 
actress, 61; Gillian O’Con- 
nor, editor. Investors Chroni- 
cle, 57; Sir Michael Quinlan, 
director, Dttchley Found atio n, 
63; Dame Angela Rumbold, 
forma: Conservative MP. 66; 
Rt Rev Jim Thompson, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 62; 
Lord (Eric) Varley, forma 1 . 
Labour minister. 66; Tam as 

V agar y, pianist and conduc- 
tor. 65. 


wrongly annotated. K should 
have indicated that the degree 
of obscuration of the sun in 
different parts of the country 
will be within the range of 70- 
75 per cent 75-80 per cent, etc, 
rather than in fixed haiytg of 
70pc, 75pc, 80pc, etc. 

THE Inventor of Esperanto 
was Ludwig Zam enhof The 
.wrong name was given in a 
piece about Warsaw (Travel, 
page 9, August 6). 

It is the poGcy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may conioct 
the Readers’ Editor an 0171 239 
9589 between Ham and 5pm, 
Monday to Friday. Letters to 
Readers’ Editor, The Guardian, 
119, Farringdon Road, London 
BOR 3ER. Fax: 0171 239 9897. 
Email- reader@guardianco.uk 

Death Notices 

CLARK Oavtd Jam, unapeeWRy.dlacI In 
Montraal. Canada on Tat AugttjWKJ 45}. 
Beloved husband and basUrtand oT Wary, 
and Hsr a# Jenrtfer and Jonathan. 
Funeral. 12 Q**xX Frtdey Min AucuHjM 
Christ Church. Chapel Lana. PJacfcwrf 
Hssffw Bucks. Family Bowera only. Done- 
Oara 10 U S. E. ChoftamSt. Pator. 
DUDUNOTON. Ale xa nd er John BrtaL 


bom Itm October, IBM. dW paocoMhl. 
BSt AunuM. 1990. Enquiries. Leverton. 0171 
387 BCffS 


dM pemCuOy o» hom e on 
1999. Memor ia l swtoa wW be Mid In 
Loodon at a War date. DcsmSons can M 
sent to Marie QA Crow Can. SB Bab 
grave Squara; London SWV 
POOLE. Meesel Joyce. nOeKyte, pesce- 
Ufy at Via Sorters Sonera) HoscKel. on 
80i August W88. beloved ■*«. moOrer end 
grandmother. Loved by id! her patients and 
her many Hands, aadTa generous Wand c* 
tha Jesuit Order. Ament centos at St. 
Mary* CturatL Ketoo. an Friday 14th 
August at 3pm. tohewed by burial uBtsm 
a eac h rai d . All friend* ora warmly invited. 
STZDMAm. Ifflenins. egad 91 
peoceMy. <m 0th August- In IB_ 
London, after* sfte had lived since 
Wdow of Ralph Elliot fttodmen and moOwr 
el Mar*. Mlchasl ad Donald. Funeral ser- 
vice at tollngton Cre mato r hdn , HJ*i Road, 

BtftiKnWJUT "° 

R8Ur. On August EH. Wo el Ripley or 
Letcftworta. Herts, aged BB year*. 
Manoria l on Baturtoy August 2BH. 130pm 
* HowgBa M se an H House. Lm cn wortn . 


Births 

ROSS LEAHY.’gq C a ft e rin a, a doughty 
to OUto ram and Attce Lsany. born Hi 
August 1998 . «a Hut 
To ptoca your ennotmcameia tmemm 
5171 70407 ST ta 037 J 713 4707 bSifOm 
Bam and 3 pm Men-ftt 


Award-winning jar and bottle opener 


Depending on you preferences, you 
may already have a cupboard full of 
whips. But even if that is the case 
you’ll stiH find the Baby Boa 
Constrictor an exciting new addition 
to your home. 

It is in fact, an ingenious device for 
opening bottles and jars; Quick and easy 
to use, simply wrap the top of the Baby 
Boa around the top of the jar, pi ace the 
strap Into the handle to get a perfect fit 
and then push, there’s no need for muscle 
power and no chance of making your hands 
sore by twisting a tricky top. 

The plastic handle measures 17cm long and 
gives excellent leverage, whilst the strap 
measures 50cm which is large enough to cope 
with jars up to ,15cm in diameter, bottle tops - 
■and even champagne corks! 

Sexy, smart and available In four outrageous 
colours (orange, pink, Dme and yellow) for only 
£535 plus £1.35 postage & packaging. 

Credit Card Hotline Tel: 0870 73 73 744 


Send yo« order to Tha &«dltoi Shop, Ekty Boa Ofo; JB4 House. LHiHvfcni 
OwiMgK preoMood to«iln 48 h*a^,SbtM 

goafe w normal dqMctod u«*i 7 days. Haase uflow 21/25 days ter dedmu. 
Rauxnltoms to good conadon w«i*i 14 ctya lor tut return. owwy 


Ptaese send me _ Baby Bo*a) © £5.95 each plus El .35 for p&p. 

Please state coksur(s) 


I enclose cheque for £ made payable to The ct .— 

or debH my AocamTViBa account by this amount. ™ nr 

Account No Expiry Dale . / 

Signature | N a me 

Addroos ' 


-Postcode. 


Send to Baby Boa Oft* The GuanSan Shop, Jem House iminn ■ 
CrenMgh, Sirray GU6 8ND. utUwneed, 

O Pto—toktotoUatlyOu ds NOTutOltOMhe dNtferfoOMr oO» h- b- 

inaiy Bn* B SlJST^' “ 
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Tearing up 
the map of 
creation 

A fish the size of a barn door is on the verge of extinction. 
But if we failed to notice this until almost too late, how many 
other species are disappearing ? What we do know, says 


present rates has baleful consequences for Planet Earth 




Ufc! 



A BIG fish Is about 
to swim away 
forever The 
barndoor skate 
Raja leois seems 
close to extinc- 
tion. In 1951 research ships 
found it in 10 per cent of all 
trawls of the St Pierre Bank 
in the Atlantic Ocean off New- 
foundland. Over the last 20 
years, none at all have been 
caught there. The barndoor 
skate grows to a metre across, 
not something you would miss 
if you were looking out for it 
But nobody was. "Fail ore to 
examine historical data has 
resulted has resulted in the 
largest skate in the North 
Atlantic being driven to near 
extinction without anyone 
noticing;" say researchers [1). 
If something the size of a 
barn door could slip away 
without being missed “the 
fate of little known species is 
likely to be worse". 

The things that make life 
possible are barely visible. 
Laboratory experiments 
based on small, artificial 
worlds keep demonstrating 
that diversity is life's 
strongest card. The recycling 
of air and water and plant 
nutrients is the business of 
little creatures most of us 
never notice. The food we eat, 
the medicines we take and the 
tools we use have been fash- 
ioned for us by 500 million 
years of evolution. Yet we 
know practically nothing 
about most of them. We even 
lack a starting point Who 
knows how many small fry 
are being dished? Creatures 
are being erased from life’s 
register faster than anyone 
can record them. All the evi- 
dence is that humans are 
Birtinguishing other life forms 
on an epic scale. But there are 
no tallymen to count the dead, 
or take the measure of the Irv- 
ing; there are probably only 
about 7,000 experts — they are 
called taxonomists, or some- 
times systematise — on the 
whole planet with the author- 
ity to distinguish species one 
from another Most are in the 
wrong places. And few have 
been getting much .encourage- 
ment Without them we can- 
not even begin arguing. 

The Book of Genesis estab- 
lished 3,000 years ago — to the 
satisfaction of Jewish and 
Christian Europe at least — 
that Man had dominion over 
beast and fowl but it was not 
until 1758 that Cart Linneaus. 
the great Swedish taxonomist 
began counting the kingdom. 
French and British natural 
historians followed and estab- 
lished a systematic way of 
interrogating a creature's 
nature in order to make a Gam- 
fly connection- 
They started with king- 
doms (is it animal or veg- 
etable?); phyla (has it got a 
backbone or a skeleton on the 1 
outside and jointy legs?);dass . 
(is it a mammal or a marsu- 
pial?); family (can it walk I 
upright?): genus (is it a | 
h uman of some kind or a cat 
maybe?) and species (call that 
person sapiens?). In the course 
of 240 years, they established 
a local habitation and name 
for each of about about 1.7 or 
1.8 million species. 

But there is no central cata- 
logue or inventoryta). So the 
same species might be 
recorded under one identity 
In one country and under an 
entirely separate name in 
another: Where scientists 

have checked, they have found 
“synonymy” in perhaps 20 per 
cent of cases. So the true num- 
ber of species that have been 
described and named is per- 
haps 1.4 million. 

Then researchers began to 
look a little harder: They spread 
nets under trees, dusted them 
with insecti cide and counted 
just the arthropods (including 


S O . taxonomy's 
high command — 
people at the 
Smithsonian and 
the Missouri 
Botanic Gardens 
in the US, and the Natural 
History Museum in London 
and at Kew — decided to stake 
out small areas of forest or 
savannah and simply sample 1 
the local life, quick head- 
counts of this and that 
species. Such a British project 
in the Cameroon came to an 
abrupt end only last yean Sci- 
entists had marked out a few 
hectares of already well-stud- 
ied forest and begun to cata- 
logue all the creatures in just 
a limited selection of groups. 
They gave up. Even within the 
limits the scientists set, there 
were simply too many species 
to count(4). “They absolutely 
overwhelmed the resources." 
says John Lawton, of Imperial 
College London and president 
of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. "We could 



insects) that fen out The num- 
bers astonished them. When 
they got to 5c,ooo, they started to 
get alarmed: by that reckoning 
there might be 20 million species 
to be described, rather than two 
million- What was true for the 
Amazon rainforest turned out to 
be equally true for coral reels 
and mangrove swamps. The 
great plains of Africa turned out 
to be bewilder inpjy rich in life 
“Everybody's idea of the 
Serengeti is a big acacia tree 
with a leopard hanging in it,” 
says one ecologist?*), But there 
are at least 28 species of acacia 
tax the Serengeti. God knows how 
many beetles there might be — 
and God, as the great biologist J. 
B. S- Haldane once deduced, has 
“an inordinate fondness for bee- 
tles” having made so many of 
them. 

But taxonomists are 
oppressed by something darker 
than the task of counting. 
What Is going on now is 
described, quite calmly, as “the 
sixth great extinction.” The 
fossil record is a pattern of evo- 
lution and extinction, with 
species continuously evolving, 
nourishing and expiring as 
naturally as individuals are 
born, develop and die. Imposed 
on this hubbub of appearance 
and disappearance is a series 
of dramatic happenings: mass 
disappearances, followed by 
new beginnings, at least five 
times in the past 500 million 
years. 

The last of these was 65 mil- 
lion years ago. when a 20-kilo- 
metre asteroid whacked into 
the Yucatan in Mexico. The 
change now is less dramatic 
but no less significant Accord- 
ing to some theorists, half of 
all the creatures with which 
h umans share the planet could 
be about to steal away into the 
eternal night simply because 
their homes are being 
destroyed. By man. The 
world's dwindling tropical 
forests could be losing crea- 
tures at the rate of 27.000 a 
year — three creatures an 
hour — at the most conserva- 
tive estimate. The precision of 
these figures is disputed, the 
truth behind them is not In 
the last century birds and 
mammals have been disap- 
pearing at an average rate of 
one a year This is already a 
thousand times faster than the 
“background” rate of extinc- 
tion. It is confirmed lot crude 
counts made by the conserva- 
tion groups: a tenth of all flow- 
sing plants are about to 
disappear a tenth of all birds 
on the planet are seriously 
endangered, many of the big 
mammal groups — the cats, in 
particular — could be about to 
disappear But 99 per cent of 
creation is less than 3mm long. 
Most of smalle r species will be 
gone before scientists ever find 
oat they were here. 


have carried on, but we 
would have needed many 
more taxonomists and sys- 
tem a lists.” 

There's the rub. “The 
global workforce, considered 
to number 7.000 systemalists, 
is dearly inadequate given 
the scale of these tasks.” says 
Stephen Blackmore. keeper 
of botany at the Natural His- 
tory Muse urn (S). Work done 
by taxonomists based in Lon- 
don or Washington essen- 
tially Involves travel to 
faraway places on budgets 
that simply don't stretch very 
far. Good taxonomists don't 
grow on trees. John Lawton 
says “Really good taxono- 
mists will be able to identify 
on sight more than 10,000 
species of their chosen 
group, without having to look 
anything up. ” 

There ls a case for biodi- 
versity: everybody recog- 

nises it. A landscape without 
skylarks or com cockles is 
poorer. But creatures disap- 
pear because their surround- 
ings change, and tbose 
surroundings were main- 
tained for them by other sets 
of creatures. So biodiversity 
cannot be managed unless it 
can be understood, and it 
cannot be understood unless 
its components are identi- 
fied. 

IODIVERS1TY is 
a matter of naked 
human self-inter- 
Human econ- 
omy rests on 
plants. Crops and 
their wild relatives have to be 
understood and conserved and 
that means the insects that 
prey on them must also be 
understood. Plants that pro- 
vide most medicines — from 
aspirin for headaches to taxnl 
for breast cancer — have devel- 
oped the chemicals they pos- 
sess as a response to their 
convolution with insects. 
There could he billions of dol- 
lars of usefbl, valuable, 
exploitable knowledge to be 
gained from almost unknown 
creatures in their habitats. 
Why do bamades not grow on 
starfish? Because they secrete 
a natural anti-fouling paint 
Why do arctic fish not freeze? 
Because they have an 
antifreeze fluid to keep blood 
circulating. Last year Cornell 
scientists calculated that if 
humans had to pay for the ser- 
vices they received free from 
nature — pollination, water 
purification, crop pest control, 
that sort of thing — the bill 
would be $23 million million 
annually Fellow creatures are 
a kind of map of creation. 
“Just knowing how many 
Species there are is like having 
proper maps of the stars”, 
says John Lawton. “It's exactly 
the same for a props: science 
of ecology and evolution and 
many areas of biology We 
need to know how many 
organisms there are, what 
they are and where they are.” 

Sources: |i) Near-extinction of 
a large, widely-distributed fish, Jill 
M Casey and Rason A Myers, 
Science. July31.199B; (2) Sir 
Robert May, government chief 
scientific adviser. Sir Stamford 
Raffles Lecture, Zooiogtcal 
Society. June 30. 1998; (3) 
Counting the creatures of the 
Serengeti, Science, December 
1 9, 1 997; (4) Nature, January 1 . 
1998; (5) Knowing the Earth's 
Biodiversity, Science October 4 
1996. 

Graphics Sources: Science, 
March, 1998; Ethnobo tan ical 
approach to drug discovery by 
Paul Alan Cox and Michael J. 
BaGck, Scientific American, June 
1 994. Biodiversity Rising, Edward 
O. Wilson, W.W. Norton. 
Graphics: Glyn Walton. 
Research: Matthew Keating. 

Tim Radlord is the Guardian's 
science eefit or. 
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Mandelson heads for EU 
showdown over BA deal 


Notebook 


Why rates should 
come down now 


Chris B arrie 

EW trade and in- 

N dustry secretary 
Peter Mandelson 
was last night 
raced with the 
prospect of defusing a row be- 
tween the European Commis- 
sion and Britain's competi- 
tion authority over the terms 
to be imposed on BA as the 
price of approving its alliance 
with American Airlines. 

In a move certain to inten- 
sify the rift between Brussels 
and Westminster over airline 
regulation, £17 competition 
commissioner Karel van 
Miert said yesterday that BA 
should not be allowed to sell 
takeoff and landing Slots at 


Heathrow and Gatwick, a flat 
contradiction to a suggestion 
made last week by the Office 
of Fair Trading In advice to 
Mr Mandelson. 

Mr Van Miert insisted that 
such a sale would contravene 
a regulation laid down by 
Europe's council of ministers. 
This ruling had been con- 
fimed when the fuH Commis- 
sion subsequently proposed 
clearing the BA-AA alliance 
on condition that the carriers 
give up 2S7 weekly slots to 
ease competition concerns. 
Mr Van Miert said sale of the 
slots could also contravene 
EU competition rules. 

The pronouncement leaves 
Mr Mandelson facing conflict- 
ing advice over what is likely 
to be by Car the most signifi- 


cant regulatory decision of 
his early days at the trade and 
industry department. 

The decision over the slots, 
worth milli ons of pounds to 
BA, resides with him. al- 
though the alliance also needs 
approval from the US depart- 
ment of transportation. 

Robert Ayling, BA chief ex- 
ecutive, said last night that 
the most efficient way of real- 
locating scarce resources — 
such as slots — was to have a 
market in them by making 
them tradeable. 

Mr Ay ling went on to back 
Mr Mandelson against sug- 
gestions that the trade and in- 
i dustry secretary could suffer 
a conflict of interest by both 
deciding on the future of BA's 
alliance and leading the Mil- 


lennium Dome project to 
which BA is a substantial 
contributor. 

Mr Ay Ling said that BA had 
committed itself to support- 
ing the Dome under the previ- 
ous government, and noted 
that Mr Mandelson had taken 
advice on the matter. 

His remarks followed last 
week’s admission that the 
trade and industry secretary 
had taken advice from the 
□TTs senior civil servant on 
whether It was appropriate 
for him to be Involved in the 
BA ruling. 

The developments came as 
BA shares fell 34p, or more 
than 5 per cent, to dose at 
557p as the City focused on 
concerns over the airline’s 
passengers yields despite a 


sharp rise in first-quarter 
profits. 

Excluding the effects of last 
year’s acriwinnimis strike by 
cabin staff and a one-off gain 
on disposals, pre-tax profits 
rose by 59 per cent to £145 mil- 
lion on turnover 3 per cent 
higher at £23 billion. 

Much of the gain was due to 
the airline's drive to cut costs, 
a programme worth £500 mil- 
lion now and due to rise to 
£700 million by 2001. Mr Ayl- 
ing said the cost-cutting was 
unrivalled by other European 
airlines, which were still rely- 
ing on currency values to pro- 
tect their positions. 

Although it had been “un- 
pleasant”, Mr Ayling said he 
was pleased that BA had tack- 
led the need to revamp its 


wage structures first as part 
of an efficiency programme. 

. Now the airline is concentrat- 
ing on boosting asset values 
and was negotiating with 
Boeing and Airbus Industrie 
over orders for aircraft. 

He said competition was 
driving prices lower as the in- 
dustry deregulated. But more 
efficient companies would 
benefit in the long term. 

The airline said its results 
had been affected by the eco- 
nomic conditions In the UK, 
where consumer spending is 
slowing; and the Far East Mr 
Ayling said BA was holding 
its margins in the Far East by 
chang in g the mix of services 
although it was “anyone’s 
guess” whether the region's 
diffi culties bad bottomed out 



1 


Committee. And third, in six 
months’ time the one dis- 
senter on the MFC — 
DeAnne Julius — will be vin- 
dicated in her call for rates 
to start coming down now. 


Chill easterly 


Larry Elliott 


Cloud on tour operators’ horizon 


Minister 

acts to 

outlaw 

holiday 

cover 

scam 

Uz Stuart 


T HE Government has 
banned travel agencies 
and tour operators 
from insisting that tourists 
buy travel insurance as 
part of a package deal or 
giving discounts to custom- 
ers who do. 

Kim Howells, Minister 
for Competition and Con- 
sumer Affairs, said yester- 
day that it will also be ille- 
gal for a tour operator to 
withhold supplies of holi- 
days from a travel agent 
not offering the same ex- 
tras to customers on all 
packages. 

“Consumers should not 
be forced to take out Insur- 
ance which may not be 
competitively priced . . . 
nor should they have to pay 
more for holidays because 
travel agents are discour- 
aged by tour operators 
from offering discounts 
they would otherwise be . 
prepared to offer,” he said, j 
Policies sold through 
travel agents can be up to 
60 per cent more expensive 
than those sold by direct In- 
surers. For instance, cover 
for a two-week break in 
Europe costs' £79.90 peri 
couple from Going Places 
and Lunn Poly, while a 
comparable policy costs £36 
from Worldwide Travel In- 
surance Services. 

The move follows a con- 
sultation process started in 
December by the then 
Trade Secretary, Margaret 
Beckett, after the Monopo- 
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Pw radiK a nr pnrgatory? . . The beach at Nice yesterday. Mandatory insurance doesn’t c om pens ate for inability to find a parasol 


lies and Merger Commis- The report also i den tiffed John Bridgeman, the di- He is talking to Airtours, was increased to 17.5 per 

sion had reported on mal- the use of “most flavoured rector-general of flair trad- which owns Going Places; cent from 4per cen t to 

practice in the selling of customer” status, which ing. Is still in talks with the Thomson Travel, owner of bring it in to li ne with tour 
travel cover. means some people were of- major travel groups about Lunn Poly; and Thomson operators, typically adding 

The MMC says commis- fered greater discounts on the other issue raised by Tour Operators, and Carl- an extra. £20 to the cost of 

sion on insurance earned their holidays, pushing up the MMC — that consumers son Leisure Group, whose 


slon on insurance earned their holidays, pushing up 
the leading four travel prices for other consumers, 
agents nearly £130 million Under the new order, 
— more than six times their which comes into force in 


operating profits from sup- 
plying holidays — In 1996. 


Under the new order, ship links between travel 
which comes into force in agencies and the tour oper- 
November, this will be a tors whose holidays they 
banned. sell. 


the MMC — that consumers son Leisure Group, whose 
are unaware of the owner- empire covers AT Mayes 


Tour Operators, and Carl- an extra £20 to the cost of 
son Leisure Group, whose annual cover. 


and Worldchoice. 

Last week the tax on 


Figures from the Insur- 
ance Ombudsman, show 
that 500,000 people claimed 


travel insurance sold on their holiday insurance 
through brokers or banks last year. 


I T was D H Lawrence who 
once said: "Never trust the 
artist. Trust the tale.” And 
rarely is the dictum more ap- 
propriate than when applied 
to equity markets. 

All sorts of reasons can be 
wheeled out by those ana- 
lysts seeking to explain why 
there is nothing in the funda- 
mentals to suggest that we 
are on the brink of a savage 
bear market. But the people 
who actually matter — the 
fund managers — see things 
rather differently. 

According to Merrill 
Lynch, the people actually 
responsible for placing the 
biTHmia of. pounds invested 
in the financial markets are 
moving out of equities and 
property and Into gilts and 
cash. Why? Because they 
fear that the slowdown in the 
economy, already taking a 
toll of corporate profitabil- 
ity, is going to get a lot worse 
over the coming months. 

All the talk of the economy 
overheating, prevalent in 
the early summer, has disap- 
peared and been replaced by 
fears that the economy will 
hit a brick wall this winter. 

No doubt the survey will 
be shrugged off by stock 
market bulls as a knee-jerk 
response by fund managers 
who like to troop off in 
gangs, but this would be a 
serious mistake. Sentiment 
has not been as gloomy as 
this since 1980, when Britain 
was suffering the first of its 
two .recessions under the 
Conservatives, and there is 
no shortage of hard evidence 
to support the downbeat 
view. 

Dresdner Klein wort Ben- 
son. for example, publish a 
list of eight leading indica- 
tors of the economy — in- 
cluding business and con- 
sumer confidence, 
investment plans, profitabil- 
ity, the exchange rate and 
the monetary/fiscal stance 
— to predict whether growth 
is likely to pick up or slow 
down. In the UK’s case every 
one of the eight Is pointing tef 
a slowdown. 

Dresdner Kle Inwort Ben- 
son's own analysis is that 
monetary and fiscal policy is 
tighter now than it was dur- 
ing the recession of the early 
1990s, which, given the sharp 
reduction in inflation, is like 
using a sledgehammer to 
crack a nut. The Bank of 
England will have the 
chance to explain what it is 
up to tomorrow when it 
releases its quarterly infla- 
tion report. 

Don’t expect to read any of 
this from the Old Lady 
tomorrow, but here are three 
predictions. First, the econo- 
my will weaken more than 
anybody is expecting over 
the next few months, drag- 
ging the stock market down. 
Second, interest rates will 
start to fell within the next 
couple of months as the 
weakness becomes apparent 
even to the Monetary Policy I 


M ORE than a year after 
the start or the Asian 
financial crisis, the 
full Impact is still being 
underestimated in the West. 
Yet the cut-price exports 
from the Far East are start- 
ing to have a considerable 
dam pening effect on corpo- 
rate profitability, particu- 
larly in sectors such as tex- 
tiles, computer chips and 
steel. 

The last thing European 
and American companies 
need now Is a devaluation of 
the Chinese yuan, a move 
which would trigger a 
second wave of currency col- 
lapses across the region. Yet 
speculation is mounting that 
that Is precisely what may 
happen over the coming 
weeks if the Japanese yen 
continues to fall against the 
US dollar. 

Amid rumours that black 
market trading In the yuan 
is rife In Shanghai, the au- 
thorities in China stepped 
into the foreign exchanges to 
prop up the yuan yesterday. 
Some analysts believe that a 
fell in the yen below 150 to 
the dollar — and It was trad- 
ing at 146.5 yesterday — 
would be the final straw for 
the Chinese. 

This is probably wide of 
the mark. The yen's weak- 
ness is certainly causing 
problems in China's vital ex- 
port sector, but Beijins 
wants to use the plaudits it 
has received from the West 
for its hard-line anti-devalu- 
ation stance to gain frill 
membership of the World 
Trade Organisation. Of 
course, there will be a point 
when the pressure on Beij- 
ing becomes Intolerable and 
devaluation will ensue. But, 
for the time being, it Is likely 
to hold firm. 


Playing the slots 

G IVEN that BA chief ex- 
ecutive Robert Ayling 
is a key player in the 
Millennium Dome project, 
the safe option for the Trade 
and Industry Secretary Peter 
Mandelson would be to side 
with Brussels In the row 
with the airline over slots at 
Heathrow. Safe but wrong. 

EU commissioner Karel 
van Miert is arguing that the 
price of the BA link-up with 
American Airlines is that 
the UK carrier should give 
up the slots without recom- 
pense. Given that the slots 
are valuable assets, BA says 
that it should be able to sell 
them at the going rate. 

The OFT Is backing the 
company’s position, but the 
final decision lies with Mr 
Mandelson. One side of BA’s 
balance sheet is affected by a 
market where competition is 
ferocious and margins are 
under constant pressure. It 
makes little sense to clabber 
the other side by forcing the 
company to hand a competi- 
tive advantage to its rivals, 
particularly at a time when 
the domestic economy is 
softening. 


Prudential promises 
sales investigation 


Mayflower takes on Volvo 
with hostile bid for Dennis 


Amersham firm buys out 
gene research partner 


Tony Levene 

T HE Prudential pledged 
last night to launch an 
Investigation into 
Guardian revelations that it 
has continued to attempt to 
mis-sell pensions. 

Britain’s biggest pension 
company, which faces an esti- 
mated £l.lbillion clean-up bill 
to compensate past pensions 
mis- sell ing victims, says it 
wants to find out what hap- 
pened in the sales process 
that led to Guardian investi- 
gators being recommended 
personal pensions that were 
not best suited to their needs. 

In particular. Prudential 
agents attempted to sell poli- 
cies that would maximise 
earnings for both the sales-' 
person and the company and 
recommended personal pen- 
sions that would produce 
lower value for the 
purchaser. 

in oue case, the regular 
monthly premium policy put 
forward would have ensured 
that nearly half of the first 
year's contributions would 



have left the potential pur- 
chaser’s pension pot to be 
used by the Prud e ntial In 
remunerating its salesforoe 
and in other charges rather 
than being invested for the 
buyer’s benefit Fees on an al- 
ternative Prudential policy 
would have been around 5 per 
cent — approximately a -tenth I 
as much. I 

Martin Brownstein, the I 
Prudential head of cornpli- j 
ance said: “We want to see the , 
details so we can see what has 1 
happened. Then we shall be 
in a position to launch an in- 
vestigation into your allega- 
tions which we take very 
seriously.” 

Brownstein's role is to en- 
sure that the company’s sell- 
ing process is In accordance 
with the rules of the watch- 
dog. the Personal Investment 
Authority, and. more widely, 
concur with the Financial 
Services Act 

The Prudential said that its 
“internal checking system" 
would have identified any po- 
tential pensions mis-selling 
and prevented them from 
being processed. 


Brownstein said: “We don’t 
believe these sales would 
have run their full course 
once our checking procedures 
had seen the details.” 

Insurers suggest that the 
bias shown towards the cost- 
lier product stems from the 
Prudential's remuneration 
scheme which rewards sales 
of regular premium plans at a 
higher level than the same 
value contribution as a lump 
sum. 

The Guardian’s investiga- 
tors posed as self-employed 
people with erratic earnings 
but who bad saved up a £3.000 
lump sum which they wanted 
to invest for their retirement 
years. 

Independent pensions ex- 
perts said the best course for 
such people is a lump sum 
pension when their earnings 

are high enough to afford it. 

Adrian Webb at Direct Line 
said: “The pensions market is 
crying out for transparency 
in charges rather than the 
lure of commission which can 
still drive salespeople to put 
the needs of consumers a poor 
second." 


Tony May 

M AYFLOWER Corpora- 
tion launched a take- 
over battle with Volvo 
and Henlys yesterday when it 
made a hostile £255 million 
bid for Dennis, the bus and 
fire-engine maker. 

The company — which last 
year surprised the City by 
considering a £1 billion bid 
for Vickers — acted after fell- 
ing to get the backing of the 
Dennis board in talks last 
w&olc 

Mayflower’s bid eclipses 
the £210 million offer from 
bus manufacturer Henlys. 
backed by Volvo. The Swed- 
ish group said yesterday that 
it intended to buy about 10 
per cent of Henly’s shares on 
the stock market “to rein- 
force the industrial and com- 
mercial co-operation" be- 
tween the two companies. 

Analysts said Volvo was 
unable to bid directly for Den- 
nis as It already has a 40 per 
cent share of the UK bus and 
c h assi s market and regulat- 
ing authorities would proba- 


bly object to it adding the 42.5 
per cent share held by 
Dennis. , 

John Simpson, Mayflower's 
chief executive, hinted that 
his group would call in the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission If Volvo inter- 
vened in support of Henlys, 
but said he hoped a “three- 
way scrap 1 ’ would not de- 
velop. His aim was to create 
one of the largest bus makers 
in Britain with a market capi- 
talisation of £750 million. He 
said Dennis's operations 
would “fit like a glove”. 

“This creates great oppor- 
tunities for Mayflower to put 
its renowned body, engineer- 
ing skills together with Den- 
nis’s specialist vehicle busi- 
ness and combine our bus-, 
body building operations 
with their bus-chassis opera- 
tions to give customers Inte- 
grated products," he said. 

Both groups had a strong 
presence in Hong Kong and, 
Singapore and Dennis would 
get a boost from Mayflower’s 
expansion plans in South 
East Asia and North America. 

“We couldn't sit back and 


let one of our competitors buy 
Dennis,” said Mr Simpson. 
He added that. If the offer was 
successful, Dennis -would 
retain its present .manage- 
ment and name and there 
were no plans for cuts In Den- 
nis's 1,800 workforce. 

Both Mayflower and Henlys 
need Dennis to take advan- 
tage of the strongly-growing 
US bus market. There, newly- 
privatised bus operators are 
ordering new fleets to replace 
those formerly owned by 
states. 

The Dennis board urged It? 
shareholders to take no 
action on either of the bids. It 
said it had noted the offer by 
Mayflower and was seeking 
clarification from Henlys. 

A nalysts expected Henlys 
to raise its bid terms but Mr 
Simpson said Mayflower had 
the necessary financial mas- 
de if It was necessary to raise 
its own bid. The Mayflower 
offer represents a premium of 
353 per cent to-DenniS's share 
price before foe Henlys' offer 
and a premium of 14J2 per 
cent on the level before May- 
flower expressed an interest 


Roger Come 

A MERSHAM Pharmacia 
Biotech yesterday paid 
£200 million for Molecular 
Dynamics, its Californian 
partner in genetic research. 

The buyer, a joint venture 
between Nycamed Amersham 
and Pharmacia & Upjohn, has 
owned a million Molecular Dy- 
namics shares ginre Hw cre- 
ation of a strategic alliance be- 
tween the companies In 1994. 

Ron Lang, chief executive of 
Amersham Pharmacia Bio- 
tech, said that acquiring the 
rest of the shares, would help 
create a stranger business by 
creating a be tte r, balanced 
portfolio of gene research 
technologies 

“This win strengthen our po- 
sition at the heart of the geno- 
mics industry,” he said. 
Through Molecular Dynam- 
ics, we will be focusing our 
efforts an ccdlabo rating with 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SHLS 


the international genomics' 
community to enable the accel- 
eration of their research 
pmgr ammftn " 

Molecular Dynamics had 
sales last year of $56 million 
(£353 million) and pretax prof- 
its of $5^ million. The com- 
pany bad net assets of $42 mil- 
lion at the end of last year. 

The US company provides 
systems to accelerate genetic 
discovery and analysis. Includ- 
ing micro-assays. DNA se- 
quencing instruments and 
scanners. 

In a separate deal. Chiro- 
science, the biotech company, 
raised £30 million through the 
sale of a 30 per cent stake in 
Chlrotech Technology, its 
product and service unit The 
buyer Is Ascot, a specialist in 
ffhwwkfl l gn gmw uHn g 

The chemicals company haa 
produced products for Chiro- 
Tech. including lactam, an In- 
gredient in Abaci vir, Glaxo 
WeUcome'a anti-viral drug. 
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Canada 2.404 
Cyprus 0.826 
Denmark 10.78 
Finland 8.834 
France 9.337 


Germany 2.B12 
Greece 465-30 
Hong Kong 1224 
India 88.54 
Ireland 1.11 
Israel 6JD7 
Italy 2.788 


Malaysia a 83 

Malta 0.622 
Nettierfends 3.181 
New Zealand 3.12 
Norway 12.05 

Portugal 284.89 

Saudi Arabia 6.00 


SuppHocS oy NatWnn (mxckttUng tiptoe. 


Singapore 2.78 
Sooth Alrica ID-00 
Spain 237.43 
Sweden 12.74 

Swltzoftmd Z383 
Turkey 428,890 
USA 1.681 
3M*«i and iwnflor} 
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Rugby Union 

Brinkmanship is 
taken to the limit 
for British League 


Robert Kteson 


A S THE Inevitable 
sceptics gathered on 
the touchline, those 
responsible for turn- 
ing proposals for a British 
League into something con- 
crete were still oHing the 
wheels of European rugby’s 
diplomatic machinery yester- 
day. The next 48 hours should 
determine whether a grand 
Idea is destined simply to 
gather dust for 12 months. 

Although Brian Baister, the 
Rugby Football Union's new 
management board chair- 
man, did sit down with his 
Welsh counterpart Glanmor 
Griffiths at a meeting of the 
Home Unions’ treasurers in 
London, the WRU coyly in- 
sisted that discussions about 
a British League were not 
part of the original agenda, 
saying only that officials 
“may well see fit to broach 
the subject, time permitting”. 

The man whose name al- 
ways crops up on these occa- 


sions. the inte rnational Board 
chairman Vernon Pugh, is in 
Buenos Aires and there was 
even the sound of sfipnrp 
from the no rmally vociferous 
English clubs. With ERC Ltd 
also waiting until the i»w mo* 
ment to n«n down the list of 
participants In this season’s 
European Cup* brinkmanship 
is being taken to its limi ts. 

Although no one disputes 
that a British League — a 20- 
team event has been mooted 
involving the 14 En glish pre- 
miership dubs, the top four 
Welsh clubs and two Scottish 
“super-districts” — would 
solve a lot of domestic dis- 
putes, the key figures are 
being asked to take a leap of 
faith with neighbours with 
whom, less than a week ago. 
they were not on speaking 
terms. 

Caution is being shown in 
Wales. “The subject is cer- 
tainly one that should be dis- 
cussed at the appropriate time 
and with the appropriate 
people” was the sober message 
from Griffiths yesterday. ' 


‘Time is the enemy, but there 
does seem to be a refreshing 
wi l l i n g ne ss to make progress." 

A conference call involving 
the ubiquitous Pugh is pen- 
cilled in for today, with the 
English clubs stiB under pres- 
sure to abandon their EC ap- 
plication nhaltonglng the IB'S 

rules on broadcasting revenue. 

Unless a compromise can 
be found there win be no 
English representation in 
Europe this season. ERC. 
meanwhile, hag given the 
Welsh contingent untfl tomor- 
row to confirm their entry. 
Like a hunch of line-out 
jumpers hoisted too early, 
there is a lot of inelegant hov- 
ering going on. 

• Two players yesterday quit 
Bristol, the crisis-torn Pre- 
miership Two dub. The Irish 
international centre Kevin 
Maggs bag signed for the 
European Cup holders Bath, 
and the England Under-21 
prop Michael Worsley will 
join Gloucester, who need 
cover at loose-head for Tony 
Windo and Trevor Woodman. 



Rugby League 


Trio still on tenterhooks 


Andy Wilson 


T HE consortiums bid- 
ding for a 1999 Super 
League franchise for 
Cardiff Swansea and 
Gateshead will be kept on ten- 
terhooks for a - further 24 
hours. 

Officials from the Rugby 
Football League and Super 
League (Europe) met in Leeds 
yesterday to consider a report 
compiled by Deloitte-Toucbe 
on the three franchise appli- 
cations. But the officials’ 
recommendations must be 
considered by the 12 existing 
Super League dubs at a fur- 
ther meeting In Huddersfield 
tomorrow before any new 
franchises are granted. 

All three consortiums have 


based their applications on 
receiving some share of the 
game’s Sky television money, 
so the SLE dubs have to bal- 
ance their desire to expand 
geographically — and for the 
revenue the extra home 
matches would generate — 
with the proportion of their 
own Sky allocation they 
would have to sacrifice. The 
most likely outcome is that 
they will accept two applica- 
tions on funding of £500,000, 
compared with their own 
£750,000. The consortiums 

from Cardiff and Qfriftghead 

appear to have the soundest 
credentials. 

Bradford Bulls are reported 
to have signed Nick Zisti, a 
powerful 26 -year-old winger, 
from the Australian club 
Cronulla.. Although the Bulls 


refused to confirm the 
reports, Zisti’s agent Greg 
Keenan said: “Nick was of- 
fered a three-year contract 
and sees the deal as providing 
long-term security.” 

Zisti wQl be joined at Brad- 
ford next season by Balmain’s 
promising utility back 
Michael Withers. 

Hunslet are confident of 
signing Willie Poching, a 
World Cup forward with 
Western Samoa in 1995 who 
has been released by Sydney 
St George, for the remainder 
of the First Division season. 

St Helens have dismissed 
reports that Ellery Hanley is 
favourite to take over from 
Shaun McRae at Knowsley 
Road. McRae’s contract is not 
being renewed at the end of 
the season. 



Motor Sport 


McRae’s $1 Om transfer clears way for Bums 


Davfd WIBlams 


C OLIN McRAE yesterday 
signed a two-year, 
$10 million (£6.3 milli on) con- 
tract with Ford, but in the 
process has all but ruled him- 
self out of the 1999 world rally 
championship. 

The Scot has been won over 
by a new car, the Escort's 


replacement the Focus, by 
Ford's ambitious team man- 
ager Malc olm Wilson and by a 
new challenge after eight years 
with Subaru. But it Is a step 
into the unknown for the 1995 
world champion. 

“It is a bit of a gamble, be- 
cause the car is brand new, 
but you’ve just got to accept 
that you can’t set your sights 
on the world championship In 


your first year,” said McRae, 
who is second in this year's 
championship, only three 
points off the pace. 

McRae’s departure malms it 

almost certain that Richard 
Burns win rejoin Subaru after 
two years at Mitsubishi. And if 
he does agree terms with 
Subaru, it will leave him as foe 
team’s Nal drive: and a 
favourite for next year’s tifle. 



Off the mark . . . Frankie Dettori steers the well -backed Bedaayat Farah (left) to an easy victory in the mile maiden photograph, juuan Herbert 

Caballero finds his feet at last 


Chris Hawkins sees a top trainer back in 
cheerful mood as his winning run continues 


C LIVE Brittain 
reckons he only has 
to shake the trees for 
potential top-class 
horses to drop into his arms 
and it was no surprise to hear 
racing’s renowned super-opti- 
mist talking In terms of 
Group One contests for 
Caballero after his colt had 
won the Copenhagen Condi- 
tions Stakes at Windsor 
yesterday. 

It was at the fourth time of 
Raking that Caballero finally 
got off the mark but this was 
no fault of his own according 
to Brittain. 

"Like a lot of my horses he 
has been sick and was below 
par when I ran him in the 
Coventry Stakes at Royal As- 
cot which I thought he’d 
win.” explained the trainer. 
“But he was obviously hurt- 
ing there — we found he was 
suffering from a dust allergy 
— and it was important for 
his confidence that he had an 
easy race today. 

“I was pretty sure he’d win 


but when I walked Into the 
paddock and saw him sweat- 
ing with the white water be- 
tween his legs I worried be 
was remembering his bad ex- 
perience last time.” 

Caballero, a big, strong colt 
by Cadeaux Generenx, was 
certainly in a lather before- 
hand but on a sun-drenched, 
humid day this was hardly 
surprising. 

In the end- he won as he 
pleased for Frankie Dettori, 
beating his market rival, the 
other 13-8 joint fevoiirite, 
Dlggit, by two lengths. 

Brittain has Caballero In 
the Prix Momy at Deauville 
in two weeks time but may go 
for another small conditions 
event before tackling the Mill 
Reef Stakes and Middle Park 
Stakes. 

After having 68 successive 
losers the Brittain stable has 
struck form with a vengeance 
with six winners now in the 
last six days including foe 
evergreen Iaiso who took his 
career earnings to over £l-6m 


when taking a Group One at 
Gelsenkirchen In Germany 
on Sunday. 

Caballero was the second 
leg of a short-price double for 
Dettori, who had little more 
than a steering job on John 
Gosden’s 2-5 chance Bedaayat 
Farah in the Salamanca 
Maiden Stakes. 

Henry Cecil ran two in this 
and most forecast backers 
would have included Kieren 
Fallon’s mount Vellum (7-2 
second favourite), who was 
caught in the final strides for 
second by stable companion 
Epidaurus (16-1). ridden by 
Willie Ryan. 

Some racegoers thought 
Fallon might have been guilty 
of dropping his hands cm Vel- 
lum but examination of foe 
replay revealed that it was 
only after he had been headed 
by Epidaurus in foe final 50 
yards that be eased off 

Nerys Dutfield, who trains 
at Seaton in Devon, saddled 
only her fifth winner of the 
season when Smitten by pro- 
duced a decisive turn of foot 
to power clear of Dolly Day 
Dream in foe Wellington Fil- 
lies’ Nursery. 

Smittenby. a daughter of 


Tenby, is best when held up 
for a late run and will try to 
make such tactics pay in Ire- 
land on August 29 when she 
will be sent over for the 
£150,000 Tattersalls Breeders 
Stakes at The Curragh. 

Prizemoney here goes down 
to 10th place and Mrs Dutfield 
is hoping to do better than 
last year when her Cape Lane 
just missed out in finishing 
11th. 

Chris Scott a fish merchant 
from Bristol, missed seeing 
his Warring win foe 49' s 
Handicap but it was not work 
which kept him away. 


A gin and tonic and swim- 
ming pool in Portugal took 
precedence for Scott who 
phoned his trainer Malcolm 
Saunders before racing to ex- 
plain his absence and find out 
whether bis gelding was 
fancied. 

Saunders, not exactly brim- 
ming with confidence, 
marked his card by telling 
him that Warring was “one of 
six that could win the race.” 

Warring was providing his 
unsung sire Warrshan with a 
double after Browning had 
earlier won the Royal Bank of 
Scotland Handicap. 


Lukaniuk hit for six by stewards 


V IC Lukaniuk. the ama- 
teur jockey, was banned 
for a further two days by 
the Jockey Club stewards 
yesterday — making six in 
all — when they looked at 
his riding of Premier 
League at Windsor last 
Monday, writes Chris 
Hawkins. 

The case was reopened 
after trainer Toby Balding 
appealed on behalf of the 


runner-up Koraloona, who 
was badly hampered when 
Premier League hung 
across him in the final ftar- 
long of the Bollinger Ama- 
teur Handicap but was not 
awarded the race. 

Michael Stoute has ruled 
the 8-1 shot Double Classic 
oat of next week’s Tote 
Ebor at York because of an 
infection in the colt’s near- 
hind joint. 


Bath runners and riders 


CWUS HAMMS 


TOP FORM 


Magical Dancer 

Bqpm* 
DanogoU 


MfeySphney 

t a itenu r 

Bayonet 

Shampooed 


71mw 

HH Fwm Dancer JanStrt* 

Dandod to* of |ust over lJSm Wft 41 on* wNcfi rises aB to to Die finish, 
rale extension tor races ow 51 & 51 161yds. 

«: Good to Run. * Denote binkers. 

k Low numbers tawureti. 

m diy wtaws: 290 The Green Grw; 4.00 LewBetf 
land AM toe 2.00 Boater. 2 30 ChuNkr. 3X10 Stater Patrice 

rad: 2 30 Poionnsa Pnnce. Sharp Fetor. _ 

« in brackets after horse’s name denote days since fast oiling. -Ltaops. 
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Ayr Jackpot card with guide to the form 
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3.45 
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Left-handed track, reotmiy flat, of USm wflti 4f run-h. Straight s fa turtonga. 
Bong: Soli. Gom to soft In places. * Denotes bMera. 

Draw; Low numbare best In 2.45. 

tom to wlra mft None. 

Bantam tot tfenc 2.15 Acceteradng; 2.45 Baytoem. ante None. 
Figures In brackets after time's name denote days since laa outing. J Jumps. 
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WINDSOR 

100 (loiaiJ 8 »te): 1 ,TirrABWFO, 

Pal Eddery £2-7 te*j: a. ta*toto p+-lE 
S. teWLWi [16-1). 11 ran 31 5. (B to 
tan) tola Cl JO; Cl JO. ri JO. CZ48 Dual F: 
E3J0.C8F-.CSJ9- 

2.80 (la tTyteh 1. BEDAAYAT 
FftRAH. L Otoortg-Stew): 2. M toto 
(T6-1t a, (Mat 9 ran % X 
Qosden) TotK Cl^ft El. ID, BMO. Cl JO. 
DuaJF: C13J0. CSP. £9.71. 

3 J 00 16 ik 1, CABALUMOk l Denari £13-0 

B s; toflft (18-8 

6 ran 2. 4. (C Brinata] Tota E2J0: 

(I.BOl Duel F.-Cl.TaCfift EBta. 

3 JO( 1 «>sr«W»)i 1 ,BIWWIMQ,M 

RoOerts (4-1 h 2, 80 H (8-1K S, 


Witnienatr (7-2 lav). 4-1 Lane*-. 13 ran 
Nfc. 3. (tard Hurirndon) Tata: £430. Ci.ro. 
ESOL C1.7D. Doa) >: £28 JO. CSf : CaO.iB. 
Trtor 08440.. 

4jOO («f> 1. wnuuv, R Cochrana 
(3-1); 2. Doriy Oa* Drmn (5-1); 3, ft*- 
U ni-7). 2-1 lav Optional. 7 ran 3*. «- 
ftoa P Dutfield) Tpta DUft C2J0. C2J0 
Dute P: C7J0. CSF: C20JS. Trieast C7HJ6. 
WfcQrayPrlneata. 

*JSO (in «7yria)( I.WAimJIG. R Price 
(T 1LTn»toraa(in 1);a.Tia-|in 1) *i J 
lav London Be Goad. 15 ran 2X. hd. |tl 
Saunders) Teto SBJ0; £3 JO. C5J0. O- 00- 
Dual F: 07.40. C8F; 06,71. Trieste C673 43. 
TrifectK £1,488X0. 

EJ00{1m2f7yriB)i1, HAYDN 44K5, R 
Smtib (5-1); 2. Iran ■umiriiln (11-4); 3, 
Tyfca*aorjftri).z-i t8vSeeDanz(a.5ranK, 
nfcjp Harris) Tote EfiJO, E2.70. Cl. 80 - Dual 
RCMO.CSF'CirJB. 

JA tKW T»Bfi584I 

nAcoonoutoiADRiiisisa 


WORCESTER 

iLiOt 1 , t aw mo ju a. a stranwn (io~ih A 
Htl The BM VIO-IL 3. Prin d f (11-2); «. 
Ownteur flML B-2 lav Foleys QuML 17 
ran 10. 17. 3. (G ton) Tele: e&Ote Cl JO. 
C2.00. Cl. 70, £2.40. Dual F: E3&20. CSF: 
£94.93. Trieste OATS. 

ZAS* 1, DHUtMG wmnar. R Johnson 
(15-61:2. iBiitowii(25-U:a» Wma i to— 
(5-1 lavL 7 ran S. 4. (Mrs S Johnson) Tote: 
C2J0: C1.10. C4J0. Dual R C14LG0. CSF. 
<2*02- 

OLlHr 1, SHOWY FSTBB, J MagM (7-1); 
2, Canton itow (5-1): 3, MMw 
(11-1). 5-2 lav Gray PaalaL B ran IX 4. (C 
Mann) Tote: CBjft C2J0. Cl JO, C4J0. Duel 
Ft C16.B0. CSF: C35J0. Trieste C3»10. 
Ub 1, UABim HUF1ELD, R Din- 
woooy (13-8 lav); E, Iniltai Joahay OH: 
2 , Daetoer (9-1). 5 ran 11 . 19. (R Hodgm) 
roKCUKCl.iaCTJD DuafF:C2.iaCSR 
£5.06. 
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PLACCTOT:CS2^a 
OUADPOTc E7.10. 

• tAaster MBIBsld earned a poeaible crack 
et a big autumn prise by landing his third 
wrin te Bib Jumps season at Worcester yes- 
terday- The Improving hardier s/ftugrtoeo 
tw rivals In the Nimrod HsmSeap Hindis to 
leave connections BtMdng ol aiming at 
soeuttilng twtsr than ads 0-125 sveni. 

"Tl»e ground cndUstii be firm hi October 
so ws might asvs hbn far Iton as thorn could 
weft bo soma decent mess for hunw/ricftOBt 

up." said Me trainer Ron Hedasa. 
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AYR FLOWER SHOW CLASSffED STAKES 

6f £3,444 (5 declared) 
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Q ABm HANDICAP (SHOWCASE RACE) 
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4,^ SHOW AT THE RACECOURSE HANDICAP 
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Jg BRODICK BAY HANDICAP 

■IrtP 1 m 7f £2,902 (10 dectared) 
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Victory at Headingley 



Hallelujah, 
England are 
out of the 
wilderness 


The final act . . . Dairen Gough's appeal for lbw against South Africa’s No. II Makhaya Ntini is upheld by Javed Akhtar. and England wrap it up by 23 runs 


ADRIAN MIWS&L 


Crowd reflects a nation’s delight 


Paul Weaver on the 

day they turned out in 
their thousands in 
Leeds to share that 
winning feeling 


T HE really terrific 
thing was the crowd, 
10,000 of them, teem- 
ing over Headingley’s 
green acres when it was all 
over, shouting, waving, 
rejoicing, embracing the 
stranger of triumph, palling 
for their heroes and waving 
the flag of St George. 

They mi gh t have made all 
the effort to gel there for Just 
two balls. As it was it lasted 28 
minutes. But after 12 long 
years without a win in a seri- 
ous series they had been 
starved of celebration; they 
were ravenous. If patriotism Is 
truly the last resort of the 
scoundrel, then Yorkshire was 
fell of villains yesterday. 

But it was not only at Leeds. 
All over the country they were 
turning on televisions and 
radios, and aski n g: “Have you 
heard the Test score?”, which 
no one is supposed to ask any 
more because everyone has 
been telling us that cricket is 
dead on its feet 
Yesterday was a glorious re- 
affirmation of the summer 


game and a reminder of the 
importance of a winning side. 
If England had lost . . . well, it 
is too awful to contemplate 

‘1 thought there would be a 
fair crowd but 1 didn't think it 
would be that big,” said the 
victorious Gaffer afterwards, 
shaking his head. “A couple of 
the lads who had been warm- 
ing up outside came back and 
told us the crowd was big. I 
just told everyone to stay cool 
and focused." 

In the dressing-room, mean- 
while. the atmosphere was 
strangely muted. Admitting 
the TV camera to such an es- 
sentially private retreat has 
rarely worked. Players 
grinned, trying to look relieved 
and tired when they really 
wanted to do something a little 
more on the wfld side; Lord 
Mac La lit in pottered around 
looking for a plastic beaker for 
the champagne. He probably 
wanted to scream, too. 

David Graveney. David 
Lloyd and all the other impor- 
tant people came into frame 
but they did not appear to be 
having a particularly good 
time. That would come later. 

We always knew there was 
talent in this England team. 
But we did not know whether 
they were capable of compet- 
ing. mentally, against one of 
the toughest most combative 
of sides. Certainly, South Af- 
rica did not deserve to lose the 
series. Marginally, they may 


even be the better side. But so 
Often England have faflart to 
win what they have deserved. 

Alec Stewart added: “To 
have beaten a side that I rate 
as one of the top three in world 
cricket, coining back from 1-0 
down, shows die spirit and the 
strength of the team. And don’t 
forget the important players 
who were not here. We’ve 
talked to Crofty [Robert Croft], 


who kept us in the series at 
Old Traffbrd, and we’ve left a 
20-miDute messag e on Graham 
Thorpe’s answerphona 
*T have played 80-odd Tests, 
Same of us have been together 
for between five and 10 years. 
We have been through some 
difficult times. HopeMly this 
will be the start of some good 
times. But we have to build on 
this. And the Ashes series in 


Australia is what we must 
work towards.” 

Hansie Cronje, the South Af- 
rica captain, agreed that the 
middle of fee Manchester Test 
marked the turning point. 
"The batting of Atherton and 
Stewart took that chance of 
winning away, and fee bowl- 
ing of the three pacemen kept 
them in fee series. England 
came back but we allowed 


them to come back. We have 
taken a step backwards.” 

The match had an unhappy 
ending for the umpire Javed 
Akhtar when it was revealed 
that he did not fully under- 
stand the law relating to the 
extra half-hour, which South 
Africa had wanted to play on 
Sunday evening. The crowd 
yesterday did not care much 
about that 
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FWST fttT (Edabaton): Btotcfa dnm 
SB COMP TEST (Lord's): South Africa won by 10 
nn> TEST (Old Tnritord)- Wat ch Oram. 

FOURTH TEST (T'on« BndflCL NJl it me by «*BM 
(Hsadlngley): Enfifaod «*oa by 23 nan. 


Matthew Engel on 

a team that has 
begun to put things 
right after years 
of getting it wrong 


I NONE sense It took just 
half an hour for England to 
win the series. In another 
it has taken, ooh, how 
many years? The favoured fig- 
ure Is just short of 12 . The real 
answer might be 40. That is a 
figure wife Biblical validity as 
the appropriate length for a 
journey in the wilderness. 

And it is 40 years since the 
autumn of 1958. when Peter 
May’s mighty England set sail 
for Australia (the last time 
they really did go by ship) 
with what turned out to be 
misplaced confidence and lost 
both the Ashes and any claim 
to call themselves the best 
cricket team in fee world. 
Since then the Ashes have 
come back spasmodically but 
England have never again 
been on top of fee world, or 
anything like it 
In the past few days every- 
one has latched on to Mike 
Gatting’s 1986-87 Ashes tour 
as fee appropriate precedent: 
fee last occasion En glan d had 
won a fUll-length Test series. It 
is not thehappiest example. 

Australia, weakened by de- 
fections to rebel tours to South 
Africa, were at rock-bottom. 
England were badly prepared. 


but as soon as they put tbelr 
heads over the parapet they 
discovered the enemy could 
not fire back. The A assies 
were useless. Fringe Test 
players (Chris Broad, Jack 
Richards, Gladstone Small) 
became temporary stars. It 
was perhaps the worst Ashes 
series ever played. 

It was also, as far as Eng- 
land were concerned, a com- 
plete one-off. They were losers 
— against India and New Zea- 
land, for heaven’s sake — the 
previous summer. They lost 
again to Pakistan the next 
summer. English cricket has 
been declining, both abso- 
lutely and relative to rival 
countries, for two genera- 
tions. Successes such as 1986- 
87 merely halted fee process 
fora while. The overall direc- 
tion never changed. 

But in fee past few years 
several Moses figures have 
made an effort to lead English 
cricket out of fee sandy wastes 
and vaguely towards some 
kind of Promised Land. 

Ted Dexter, rightly reviled 
for erratic selections and non- 


sensical remarks, worked 
quietly to set up the structure 
of age-group international 
cricket. Eight Augusts ago 
Darren Gough and Dominic 
Cork bowled an England 
Under- 19 team to victory at 
Headingley over Pakistan. 
That helped sow the seeds for 
yesterday. The same system 
has lately turned out such 
players as Ben Hollioake and 
Andrew FI in toff, neither of 
them Test-match heroes yet 
but neither of them overawed 
either. 

The second Moses was Gra- 
ham Gooch, whose tote-t hat- 
barge, llft-that-bale captaincy 
marked the beginnings of a 
new, professional approach. 
His successor Mike Atherton, 
dedicated and selfless, carried 
on fee work. 

As in all the Biblical epics 
there were some raise Messi- 
ahs as well. But since David 
Graveney and David Lloyd 
took charge early last year, 
careful observers have picked 
up fee fact that the cond It ions 
were being created — on the 
field, In fee dressing-room, in 
the selection system — that 
made yesterday’s triumph 
possible, and made it probable 
that it can be repeated. 

The switch in captaincy, 
from Atherton to Alec Stew- 
art. was in many ways the 
least important development 
of all, though it had to come 
because Atherton could take 
no more. The significant 
change is feat England are 
now a well-run unit with a 
good team ethos, capable of fit- 
ting in quality players if and 
when they emerge. England 
may not have the best players 
but can get the best out of 
those they have. In the past 
they were always the under- 
achievers. 

This success was far from 
flawless. If the umpiring had 
been perfect England would 
probably not have won. And 
they depended on their oppo- 
nents’ charity. South Af- 
rica tossed away fee series on 
the Friday at Old Trafford 
when they batted wife insuffi- 
cient urgency to force home 
fee victory that should have 
been theirs. 

Their strategists. Bob 
Woolmer and Hansie Cronje, 
must carry the can for that 
and for the cock-up on Sunday 
night when England's bowlers 
were knackered and the men 
at the crease were not given a 
clear instruction to claim the 
extra half-hour. 

But in the past it was Eng- 
land who made those kinds of 
errors: now it is the opposi- 
tion. It is not the end but it is a 
start Glory, hallelujah. 


NafiWest Trophy semi-final: Hampshire v Lancashire 


Hampshire hoping to raise a toast to their heady cocktail 


Peter Hanlon on a bubbly personality 
from down under enjoying a bit of a lark 


W ITH Sri Lankan 
parents, a birth certif- 
icate stamped Lon- 
don. a CV that lists schooling 
in Melbourne and Perth, a 
Christian name from Greece 
and a surname that could be a 
Spanish dance craze, Dimitri 
Mascarenbas Is cricket’s very 
own cocktail As Middlesex 
discovered at Lord's in last 
month’s quarter-final, he can 
be a heady mix. 

The Hampshire coach Tim 
Tremlett says Mascarenbas 
adds ’’a bit of Australian grit” 
to the southern county. A bit 
of flair, too. Coming to fee 
crease wife four of Hamp- 
shire's 60 overs remaining 


and a respectable but Tar from 
daunting 239 on the board, 
Mascarenbas flayed 29 off 12 
balls. When he walked back 
up fee pavilion steps, his U 


minutes' batting had helped 
leave the borne team needing 
296 for victory: it was beyond 
them within fee half-hour. 

By his bloodlines alone 
Mascarenhas is different. 
Throw in the gold rings dan- 
gling from each ear, the 
sparkling eyes, bubbling per- 
sonality and the way he 
bounces around in fee Qeld 
like a kid on a first date, and 
one has anything but a run-of- 
the-mill county pro. 

Being 20 and in only his 
third season on fee county 
treadmill no doubt helps, but 
he gives fee impression feat 
this cricket lark could keep 
him smiling for ever. 

The family moved from 
London to Melbourne when 
Dimitri was a toddler, and he 
spent his early childhood 
playing backyard cricket with 


his two brothers and standing 
on fee terraces cheering his 
Australian Buies team Col- 
lin gwood. the love ’em or 
loathe 'em Manchester United 
of fee down under code. Half- 
way through his first year of 
secondary school the family 
crossed fee country to Perth, 
where his tether owns two 
McDonald’s franchises. 

It was there that fee former 
Hampshire batsman Paul 
Terry, playing for Melville in 
West Australia grade cricket, 
spotted Mascarenhas's talent 
with the ban and alerted fee 
county’s hierarchy. Two sea- 
sons ago. in his county debut 
against Glamorgan, he took 
six for 88. His fortunes 
tapered last year to the tune 
of only six first-team appear- 
ances. but this season he has 
played every game, taking 21 
wickets at just over 25. 

A small bat hangs from a 
gold chain around his neck, 
perhaps betraying which dis- 
cipline he would hope to 


make his stronger suit Cer- 
tainly fee charm is doing no 
harm; he warmed up for 
today’s game with 65 against 
Kent on Sunday. 

“Paul [Terry] has been a 
great help back home on feat 
front," Mascarenhas says. As 
for a preference, he'll settle 
for a bob each way: "I hope to 
be a genuine all-rounder, one 
that people can say bats as 
well as he bowls and bowls as 
well as he bats." 

After Mike Kasprowicz’s 
late back-down from his ap- 
pointment as overseas profes- 
sional, an Australian twang 
might not have been fee most 
welcome sound at Northlands 
Road this season. 

Mascarenhas laughs feat 
off and is reaping the benefits 
of having fee West Indies test 
bowler Nixon McLean as a 
teammate. “He just loves to 


help you, always offering to 
du, he’s 


bowl at you, bat for you, 
just been fantastic.” 

He is enjoying life in South- 


ampton and fee graduation of 
contemporaries such as Alex 
Morris in a team not short on 
thirtysome things maim* the 
place feel more like home. 
Robin Smith has a mixed bag 
at his disposal, but they are 
tight-knit and each wicket 
against Middlesex was cele- 
brated wife a team huddle. 
On spirit alone Lancashire 
will find them tough today. 



Mascarenhas . . . happy life 


Mascarenhas is coy about 
his heroics against Middle- 
sex. saying it was “a good sit- 
uation to go in. You really 
just hit and hope for fee 
best". Justin Langer, at least 
for now a more celebrated 
West Australian export, 
would vouch that “fee best" 
was very good indeed. 

An interesting choice to 
bowl the final overs, Langer 
at one stage despatch e d a 
third fielder to reinforce fee 
leg-side boundary, only to see 
the next ball disappear over 
cover for she. ’Tve played 
against Justin at home and 
know him pretty well,’' said 
Mascarenhas, who doubled 
the dose by dismissing 
Langer later. 

Come " September, Mascar- 
enhas will return to the long 
beaches and easy pace of 
Perth to play alongside his 
two brothers at Melville; fee 
youngest, Shannon, is spend- 
ing this summer on fee Dur- 
ham league roster. 


Mascarenhas will be back 
next April trying to take an- 
other step, and knows that if 
he is good enough fee time 
will come when he has to 
choose in which country — 
England. Australia or even 
Sri Lanka — his feet land. 

“I suppose at some stage m 
have to make a call, but at fee 
moment 1 just can't say who. 
Tm happy just to play along.” 
Mindful of the tugof-war that 
developed a couple of seasons 
ago over Queensland’s young 
Birmingham-born tyro 
Andrew Symonds, and fee 
fact feat Symonds has hardly 
made a run since pinning his 
hopes on Australia, that may 
be a wise move. 

The ftrnan matter of cutting 
it on the county circuit is one 
of many bridges to cross be-, 
fore Mascarenhas can be 
dubbed the “new Botham”, 
the “new Waugh” or maybe 
the “new Jayasuriya”. But 
one has fee feeling he will 
have some fUn along the way . 


Donald plays 
on but Waqar 
elbowed out 


O NE test bowler. Allan 
Donald, yesterday de- 
luded against a rest alter 
his Test-match exertions 
four .South Africa, while an- 
other. Waqar Younts, was 
ruled out of the remainder 
of Glamorgan's season with 
an elbow injury. 

Donald was told by South 
Africa's management that, 
because of his troublesome 
heel, he could miss the tri- 
angular one-day series 
against England and Sri 
Lanka starting on Friday. 
But Donald said he was 
looking forward to the first 
match against Sri Lanka at 
Trent Bridge. 

Waqar has not played 
since taking four for 46 in 
the NatWest Trophy tie 
against Bedfordshire on 
June 24. The Pakistani was 
told after a scan that a 
short rest would cure the 
injury, but a further exami- 
nation has revealed it will 
not heal in time for him to 
play again this season. 
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Football 


Forest reader 
to cash in on 
Dutchman 


John l .aw a o n 



OTTINGHAM Forest 
last night opened the 
way for the depar- 
ture of their stay- 
away striker Pierre van 
Hooijdcmk. Prospective buy- 
ers can expect to pay around 
£8 million for the TTnnaw>j 
interna tionaL 

Forest reluctantly bowed to 
the inevitable after the club's 
football director Irving 
Scholar foiled to persuade 
Van Hooijdonk to return after 
a six-hour meeting in 
Holland. 

"It saddens me that Pierre 
will not be coming back but 
these days it is the players 
who hold all the aces,” said 
Forest's manager Dave Bas- 
sett "It was a case of the tall 
wagging the dog and we could 
not allow tha t to happen." 

The 28-year -old, who scored 
34 goals last season to help 
Forest into the Premiership, 
has been linked with the 
Spanish club Real Betis and 
Fenerbahce of Turkey. 

Van Hooijdonk’s former 
club Celtic were locked in dis- 
pute yesterday after the club's 
managing director Fergus 
McCann accused his players 
of "outrageous" greed. 

His comments wim* after 
Marc Rieper, Regi B linker 
and Jackie McN amar a forced 
the launch of the club’s new 
away kit to be abandoned by 


pulling out of a photocall in 
protest at the bonuses on offer 
If Celtic reach the Champions 
League. 

The first leg of their deci- 
sive qualifier against Croatia 
Zagreb takes place at Celtic 
Park tomorrow but McCann 
insisted he would not he 
swayed by their actions. “It is 
very unfortunate but the play- 
ers appeared to be claimin g 
they were not being offered 
enough money In terms of ad- 
ditional bonuses for the next 
European tie, which I find 
outrageous.” he said. 

He said the players had 
been given bonuses “10 times 
above the standard rate” for 
beating St Patrick's Athletic 
in the previous round and 
added: "The concern 1 have is 
tills idea of holding the club 
to ransom,” be said. “We’ve 
shown In the past we will not 
be blackmailed by an Individ- 
ual player nor will we be by 
an approach of this kind. 
There is no possibility of us 
changing this stance.” 

Aston Villa's manngnr John 
Gregory was last night due to 
hold talks with his unsettled 
central defender David Ons- 
worth In the hope of persuad 
mg him to return. 

Sheffield United have de- 
cided to allow their player - 
manager Steve Bruce more 
control over transfers than 
his predecessor Nigel Spade- 
man, who resigned over the 
sale of several senior players. 


United launch 
own TV channel 


Vhrek Chaudhary 


IANCHESTER United. 
I the club who make 
1 their fans fork out 
thousands of pounds each sea- 
son by constantly changing 
their kit, are going one step 
further by asking their fans to 
change rhamiftlft — to Mait 
Chester United Television. 

The world's first daily foot- 
ball club fhannp] i promising 
everything one wants to know 
about United and more, was 
launched yesterday by the 
manager Alex Ferguson and 
leading players. MUTV will 
from September 10 broadcast 
seven days a week, six hours 
a day from a studio inside the 
Old Traffbrd ground. 

The channel, which will be 
available on digital televi- 
sion, is being launched in 
conjunction with Sky and 
Granada Television. It will 
initially be available only to 
Sky subscribers. 

For £4.99 a month fens win 
be able to watch reserve and 
youth-team games live, 
receive regular nightly news 
broadcasts about the first 
team and watch Ferguson's 
pre-match press conferences 
Vive on Fridays. 

The channel also promises 
to be the first to break any 
news about the dub and to 
carry interviews with players 
and management Paul Rid- 
ley, chief executive of MUTV, 
said: “We will take you inside 
this football club. There Is not 
a Manchester United fan who 
does not want to know more 
about the team.” 


MUTV is already being 
seen as the precursor to the 
club's ambition of setting up 
their own pay-per-view chan- 
nel, potentially worth mil- 
lions of pounds each season. 
Under the existing deal with 
Sky, MUTV will not be able to 
show any of United’s Premier- 
ship games live but Ridley 
said that they are already ne- 
gotiating a deal It might In- 
volve showing games two 
days after they have been 
played. 

The channel will also show 
some of United's classic 
matches from the past, trans- 
mit cookery and aerobic pro- 
grammes and football coach- 
ing tips aimed at younger 
fans. 

MUTV, which reportedly 
cost £ 8 -£i 0 million to set up, 
will initially be available only 
in the UK and Ireland hut 
may transmit worldwide, de- 
pending on Interest from 
abroad. 

Ridley denied that even die- 
hard fans would become 
bored with a channel devoted 
entirely to one team. He said: 
“We will have news about 
other teams and transfers 
that interest United fans. 
There Is enough news at this 
club alone to ensure that Cans 
remain interested.” 

• Border Television said yes- 
terday that their wholly 
owned radio station Century 
105 had secured exclusive 
commercial station commen- 
tary rights for all United's 
games, excluding those 
played in the Champions 
League, for the next four 
years. 
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Friendly face to spare Tyneside blushes 


In part one of our daily series 
heralding the start of the new 
season, Patrick Glenn talks 
to Alistair Wilson, the man 
charged with repairing 
Newcastle’s tainted reputation 


O FFERED the job of 
restoring a smile to 
the public face of 
Newcastle United, 
many people would 
be tempted to decline in 
favour of something a little 
less hazardous — say working 
in athletics as a javelin 
catcher 

In the latter half of last sea- 
son Newcastle suffered a series 
of public relations disasters 
which left Kenny Dalglish's 
scowling features perma- 
nently etched on the memory 
and foe St James' Park club 
fourth in a list of Britain’s 
least loved businesses. 

To reverse this alarming 
trend the dub’s chief execu- 
tive, Freddie Fletcher; turned 
to Alistair Wilson, a fellow 
Scot and old friend who could 
be emotionally blackmailed 
into accepting a post at which 
even Max Clifford might have 
baulked. WHsan retired as man- 
aging director of Newcastle 
Breweries in June and, at the 
age of 57, began the task of 
building bridges between the 


besieged club and its own fans. 

He knows the community 
well, having spent a total of 13 
years in the city and has a 
deep fondness for the locals: 
“It's comparable to Glasgow 
for its vibrancy and football- 
daftness-" Above all, Wilson is 
acutely aware of the size of 
the task Fletcher has set him. 

“It’s not a routine kind of PR 
job,” be says. “More than talk- 
ing to the press or television. I 
will be going out to forge — or 
in many cases, re-forge — links 
with the club’s fans. And I have 
to insist that those who run the 
club be prepared to listen to 
what I have to tell them. 

“It for example, a particu- 
lar grievance among fans is 
persistently voiced, the direc- 
tors win have to pay attention. 
Going in among the support- 
ers in pubs and clubs is some- 
thing I look forward to, 
because I’ve had many years 
of it in my own job. 

“It’s why I’ve always 
thought our business, brew- 
ing, should be involved in foot- 
ball. The connection is already 


there — it's In pubs and clubs 
that the gamp is most dis- 
cussed. The talk among New- 
castle supporters this past 
yeai; it must be said, has not 
been pleasant to listen to.” 

Wilson is hopefttl he can 
affect a change of mood, the 
dub’s FA Cup final appearance 
having ©me some way to 
repairing the damage of those 
tabloid revelations about the 
( recently reinstated) dhairman 
Freddie Shepherd and director 
Douglas Waif anri the embar- 
rassing public squabble with 
non-league Stevenage over the 
staging of their FA Cup tie. 
Even after Stevenage were 
eliminated in tbe St James’ 
Park replay Dalglish gave the 
impression he was unfamiliar 
with Churchill's famous line 
about the need to be magnani- 
mous in victory The distaste- 
flil carping continued. 

“Stevenage was a 
nightmare which 
should never have 
been allowed to 
happen," WHsan freely 
admits, "and there was' 
some bad publicity over 
the Shepherd and Hall 
affair It was a very 
concerning season, 
one PR nightmare 
after another But. to' 

Freddie Fletcher's and 
the board’s credit, they 
recognised that some- 
thing had to be done. 

Most urgently he 
acknowledged that the 
supporters had to be 
listened to and links 
be reestablished. 



Hard task Alistair 

Wilson looks relaxed but 
has a long way to go after 
last season’s nightmares, 
which started with an 

injury to Alan Shearer; below 
PHOTOGRAPHS: STUART OLTTTBRSIDE. 
STUKXSIfcH 

“In a good yean when things 
are going well and results are 
fine, there is no problem. 
Everybody is happy to let the 
people who run the dub get on 
with it Last yean however 
was not a good one, with per- 
formances and results not up 
to expectations. 

“But makin g the re-connec- 
tion with the locals is per- 
fectly achievable, because you 
start with a community 
where everybody is nuts 
about Newcastle and 
they all want what’s best 
for the dub. I realise 
Kenny se ems to 
have a problem 
with his own 
dealings with 
tbe media, but 
that can he 
overcome.” 
Wilson, 
who was approached by 
Fletcher in the spring, 
started his Job full-time 
last month but had 
already been doing “bits and 
pieces” around North-east 
hostelries. Having come out 
fighting alter a qoad- 
w ruple heart bypass 
operation 12 years 
ago. he is unlikely 
to be intimidated by 
the magnitude of his task. 



Season of shame 


The omens for Newcastle's . 
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.season were 
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Reports emerge that Kehh 
GBfespie (below) needed 
stitetes in a head wound after 
being decked 
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designed 
to-bu&i ‘ 
team spirit” 
heavily .... 
dented. Directors 
Douglas Hall and FreddSe ■ 
Shepherd are recorded by a - 
v tabloid newspaper in a Spanish 
brothel referring to l^iesfctei "• 
i - women as “ctogs’aradAlanr 
^Shearer .as “Mary Popping- 

The pubfic outcry forces them 
. .to stand ttoWn. ewetrtuaSy. •„ 

April -. :••• ' 

[•Shearer boots Leicester’s NeB ' ■< 
Lennon in the face *wh8a .. 
attempting to free his . * , 
•entangled foot". Despite •; ' ' 
studying video evidence, m fSi. 
:. panel aareptethfe'explanattoft. 

. Sfir John Ha8 returns as . 

.. chairman. 4 . 

Uday - 

Newcastle finish l3Ui8n the ■* 
.RremieiahlpuAcortsir^ 
defeat hyArsenal in *eFA',y. 
t^rinal is sweetened by : * 

. NewcasHeb entry into.ftejrt .;. 
/aaosonfeCup W&mere' Q^y>. 

Barrie is joint top scdrac. 
Half Jr and Shepherd return as. . 


Claridge delighted to follow Pompey chimes home 


P ORTSMOUTH’S eight- 
month pursuit of Steve 
Claridge ended yester- 
day when he was signed 
from Wolves for £250,000. 
Fompey’s manager Alan 
Ball took the 32-year-old on 
loan from Leicester last 
January but was unable to 
sign him permanently. 
Claridge is delighted with 


a move back to his home- 
town club: “I used to stand 
on the terraces at Fratlon 
Park when I was a boy and I 
was devastated when they 
released me as a young- 
ster,” he said. 

On Che way into MoUneux 
is the former Spain mid- 
fielder Fernando Gomez Co- 
lomer, who has joined from 


Valencia on a free transfer. 
Meanwhile, Mixu Paate- 
Iainen, Wolves ’s Finnish 
striker. Is considering a 
move to Preston. 

The Leeds defender Gary 
Kelly is likely to miss Satur- 
day’s match at Middles- 
brough with swollen shins. 
The Republic of Ireland in- 
ternational may need an op- 


eration to correct the 
problem. 

Southampton’s Carlton 
Palmer and John Beresford 
may also miss the start of 
the season after being sent 
off in a friendly against the 
Belgian side Lierse on Sun- 
day. Hiwrow 1 * thair man a g er 
David Janes said he hoped 
they would avoid suspen- 


sion. “That was the worst 
refereeing performance I 
have ever seen,” he said. 

The opening Nationwide 
League matches attracted 
the biggest crowds In more 
than 20 years. Attendances 
in the three divisions 
totalled almost 350,000, up 
six per cent on last year. 

The Dutch Football 


Association has said Johan 
Crnyff turned down an 
offer to succeed Guns EBd- 
dink as the national coach. 

Hong Kong's Chan Tsz- 
Kong, already sentenced to 
a year in prison, has been 
banned for life after being 
found guilty of conspiring 
to fix a World Cup 
qualifier. 


Pools Forecast 




Results 


Football 

SCOTTISH IMIW1 CUft TMnhrewd 
drawi KH mu mock v Uvtngston: Rms 

County v Dundee Utd; Mottwrwetl v Ayr 
Falkirk v St Jonmtone: Hearts v fiaith; W- 
Demlan v AOerdesn; Rancors v Alloa: Alr- 
drio v Geftfc. Ties to lt» played on Tuesday 
August 18 or Wednesday August ift 

Tennis 

AT* SAN MAMMO HttnUTlOHALi 
PM raws J ffwnnh s r (Sp) bt P Angelin! 
(B) 8-4. 8-2: J Max (Sp) W A Portae (Sp) 

6- 3. 6-2. 

OftKAT UEMO 

{Cinclnattt. OMoK — - 

[Sp] M S Grosjean (Fr) ML 6-4, 
- (Fr) MR Delgado (Pm) 7-6. 
MB (Swe) H w Black (Zlm 

7- 6, 7-6: IN law* (Swe) W G FoaM«) 

6 - 4 , 7 -fii J *»eri** fltttti) w s sebaj. 
ken (Moth) 1-A 9-1. 7Hfc J-« OMmUB 
(US) H O Dotal be (Fr) 8-4 8-1. 

ATP TOUR RANKINOI. Top StO. T. H 
nios [Ch*k»] ViBp*K a. P Sampras (US) 
3.421.3. P Rutter (Aus) «»4. P 
(Cx) MBS, i. C Moya (Sp) 2 SOU B. GRu- 
‘ ' tGB] 2 .TW: ?. J Bjorkman (Swo) 
8. R Krajicek (Nath) 1642 9. A 


ATP 


AoBHlAlsi 2/123; 10 . V Kaietattor (*•*/ 
SSifc 1 ill Vtamnan (G W 
rads (Sp) 2J66; 13, K Kucora fSkwak) 
MK- iT a com (Sp) 1.921; IS. A BerMa- 
togui (Sp) ljnr. 1 AG rvwtoejte(&o) 
1JB07; 17. T Enqvtst (Swe) 1,737; lA C PIo- 
Itne (Fr) 1.712 19. F Mantilla (Sp) 1X9: SO, 

J SHrmartn* (NoW) I.43& 

WTA TOUR RARKMORi Too jtOl 1 . M 
Hingis (Swttz) ShW ^ L 
(US) 4.724; 3. J Nouoma (C=) 4jns; 4. a 
S mihM wcario (8 pi 
(US) 3.124. 6, u Seles (US) 263S 7. C 
Marun« m 2 A 90 : AA cower ISA) 
2,137; A 1 Sprriea (tan) 2132 1AP 
Sennydar (Swttut 1157: 11. N TmUJ (Fr) 
D V»n R«*S IS«0 

Pten* (Fr) IM W. S TM W 
1A A Koundkova (Bus) 
uarna (Japan) 1^2B: 17 . L Raymraal tt»> 
yaw 10, N Zvweua (Bata) 1.£74j JI A 
Hda 1 (Oer) 1 . 4 J 7 ; 20 I MaJaU (Cro) 1 , 4 ' 0 - 

Baseball 

aMBUCAM ‘"“"i* Detroit 3 Seattle 8; 
Toronto 4 OHJandO 

SStrfis 

iTw Yankeee (W. 

US. PCL743. 

ii\< a. nammore (60-56-51 7-239- Csun-sa 

1 ' ctoSKtopSarisrPiiaw. moi: z. 

jinfli 444 . 13 O. Weals 1 . Tans ( 093 . UA 

SSSgwSftSm. dnetonati 3 UU- 
Houston 11 PMtodaiPhto 

NV UO»8 4. 5RDMJ 

Rorkki 5: Lo# AngsSas T Ptaabutgh 2 Sen 


Francisco 6 Atlanta 7 

—a 1. Atlanta (W79, L». PCL688L GBO): 

2. NY Mots (S3-S3--E39-1SK); A Ptilladal- 
pWa (S64W-.483-JB). BPS* 1. Houston 
cwn, L48. Pet 607, GBO); Z Chicago Cubs 
(64-54-542.7K): 3. Milwaukee (8B69-A96- 
13). West 1. San Diego (W76. L41, PctSSO. 
GBO); 2 San Francisco (6SH»-.SKrl«): 3. 
Los Angeiee (80-59-306-1 Bft. 

Cricket 

XI CtumPKHWHO* (1141)-' 

■— 1 Hampshire SB (Phimpa 

6- 26). Kent 196-1 (C D Walsh 88na R Clin- 
ton 60). O e Al ie m Sohodi Suesos 456-6 (4 
R Carpenter' 120, RSC Marttn-Jenldne 66, 
A D awards S3) v uricesunmire. 

■INOH COUNT! ICS CHAHPIOMCHIPC 
Aston Hewed Heratordsnlra 344. Oto- 
(ordsftiro 332 (B J Tnompaon t n, R J W»- 
Uams BOno: Gannon 5-103. Cooper 4-«6). 
Herotordshlra b> CWordsMre on first In- 

ntnas. CeaMboww Wiltshire 534. Cornwall 

376-6 (J P Kent itSno. S M Williams JOB. G 
M Thomas G3) Match drawn. DinsMrtsi 
Bedtordshlro 2D1-6 and 342-B (D J M ito- 
M78.W Lartdns 76. I J Fantham 63). 
ttortoR 23M and 209-8 (C J RigerollBV 

Match drawn. HI M* s Lines 225-3 and 
262-1 (S G ptianb 11600 . J Clarke 61). 
Kerttordshlra 175-9 and 295 -B [MA Evo- 
ett 63. 0 M ward fB6 Plume 9-66). March 
drawn. PmunkUPv Wales 167 end 233 
(6 H G Jenurs 1ZK DHnent 4-42). Dof»i 
Z33-6 and US-6 (T W Rtewngs 52, J J £ 
Hardy si: Jones 4-66). Dorset «w hy one 
wldcoL 

TOUR MATCH: KMwfeom KB MO- 
lands U-1# 141 (J Trougnton S». Fazli 
B-25) and 105-2. Pakistan u-IB 441-8 dec 
(Z Qsyyum 78, inam-ui-Haq 56. H Rara 
11300). 

Crown Green Bowls 

WATBHJOOl Rend rarawt J T?* * 
(Chortoy) M C Tartarean (Oin Raweflfie} 
21-17; A fhUO (Bottonj bt B Donohue 
(Gornn) 21-1Z T Hotden (PIHIng) W K 
Mils (Bolton) 25—76; A Wyte ( HuMm - 
new) M R Mack (Gorton) 21-16; L H a aefc; 
lap (Warrington) bt D MeGarry (Crewe) 
21 - 6 : J WMmm “CBorth (Gor- 
ton) 21-18; P Wyke (HuddereTleW) bi S 
AWtsn (Glasgow) 21-15; K **“»■ 

Math {NormwWi) 21-M; P V**>e i( Htamn) 
bt M Johnson [C honey) 21-16: ■ quraw 
beriain (Hyde) H A SwtfGon (Congteton) 
21-15; M Hu iHg (Wrea Green] bt T Lar- 
kin (Longton) 21-17. 

Sailing 

STAR CUROPRAH CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Srpnde, after iwo tW): C 

Bropny (US) lOpts; i M PtCkoITT Aui^hto- 
(Gar) 12: 3. P D’AH/F CoRUtHwo M ’S. 
BrtOsta S, s Hudsoo/C Gowers 33: 35. G 
Oarles/M Cowan 73. 

Squash 

WORLD 4HDU0R MBPS TEAM C*SHIP 

K neston. US): S elec TO Ri HrM aw*W|r 
reuoO: Pool fc England 3 Germany 0 
(H y.rra— bt S 3i mm 6-1, 6-1. 9-0; A 


Orant M P Scherer 6-4. 9-1. 9-3: L . ten s 
men bt O Post 8-0. 6-6. 10 - 8 ). Pool m 
Wales 3 Hong Kong 0 (Q Joan bt V 
Cheung 6-6. 6-1. 9-fi. 9-2; R DeWos W A 
Fong 8-10. 7-9. 9-2. 9-1, 8-3; s Lewis « 
Ho Yen Ka 9-3. 9-1. 3-9. 9-7). Pool Bt 
tielana 3 Venezuele 0 (J noeaoy bt A 
Kaasb 94. 9-0. 9-1, N Roaraqr bt J Fer- 
nandez 94 9-1. 9-7: K SSoora bt M Cal- 
led 9-10 64 94 8-5). Pool Ft South 
Ah lea 3 Scotland 0 |a Itnh eo l .eee W S 
Hall 94 9-1, 94 M Marcos w s Halbday 
74 4-9. 9-fl. 9-1. 9-4; L toca b» 5 
CmwtortJ 94. 9-7. 9-1. 9-1). 

■XnSIUBUR OPRH CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Royan. Fr): Sernl Hn«*« S Honor (Eng) 
N T Bailey (Eng) 94 9-5. 94 R Marne 
(Eng) M V Addnson (Nath) 34 24 94 
10-8. 9-2. Kraft Honor u Macree 9-1. 
9-6. 9-1. 

Evening Racing 


BJI8 (TV Hyde), 1. tut DUST, PM Ed- 
dery (6-1): R, Crane Caramel (9-1 1 Fan): 

3, OomptoB Amber (9-2). 14 ran. Shd, 7. 


(j Dunlop) Tate: C7JJ0; Ci-Ai. EI.IO C170. 
Dual F: urn csf: Eaaa. bad (« 

31MU 1, BROOKHCAO BRAUDY, K 

Felton (3-1 A Fan): a, Onwy Mrale (9-i|: 

3, Tree Lera Wage (8-1). 3-1 Jt Few Race. 
B ran. 3. IW. (P EvanslTote; 13.1* C1AO 
52.10. n-.en Dual F. C2D-BQ. CSF: CSSJO. 
Trtcast C178J& AU Urn Bada|t 1, 
NAJJAR, K Fallon (9-2): X. Hasake Ma- 
chine [II-?); 3, LBarita (15-1). 11-4 Fflv 
Lyctan 13 ran. IX 2X (J FitzGerald) Tate: 
CL90-. CL4A El .60. £9.00 Dual F: CIS. 60. 
CSF: £27-32. Trlcact £349.72. NR: Mur- 
rnoon. 7JO (Ins If SIByttaH 1, COY 
GAMWIRH. R Cochrane (6-1): A Chero- 
kee MgM (12-1); 3, Dfimbaffm OS 
Fev). 8 ran. Shd. IX (G Bravery) Tala: 
ty-tn: 5? JO. £5.60. Dual F: m^o. csr 

(7&11.7Jro(TrByctah1, SANTA PAYR, 
R HavWl (M-l); S, ■■■ an* p-1); 9, Fire 
QwWra ( 6 - 1 ). 7-4 Fa* Krtsamba. T2 ran. 
2. 2X (B Palling) Tote*. £1140: £2-70. £1 60. 
C3.ro Dual F: £2190. CSF: ESI. 73. &SD 
(Of I18eb)> 1 , CADEAUX CMRR, R 
Cochnuie (6-11 fan); 2. Morale CnHsw 
(12-1 K X Stetafy M rae so (7-1 ] 5 ran. 

4, IX (B Hals) Tots: Ci. 60 : n.ia £340. 
Dual R CBiXL C8R ESL06. 

ou aopoti caaro placcpoti £04060. 

Think 

S .10 (Bn); 9 , T&mUV A CiMtane 
(15-aj: z. Our Way [6-1); a, KWra- 
(ivfi). 13-6 Few Rataa. 11 /an. tX iX 
(Mrs V HevMay) TOW CIOJO: (2.10. n.ao. 
£1.70. Oral R £3im CSF: EaaTO. Tricast 

etas css ton, i. duunoicb bbco- 

RUM. J F Egan (3-1 Fov). A Upper 
Chamber (11-1£ X AatonWied (6-2). 14 
ran. JX X (P Evens) Totw £430: £190. 
£2.40, (200. Dual fi ffitSO. CSF: £37.75. 
TJ8G (H): 1, WHHBOMI ALLAY, Dale 
Gibson (7-t); A Traorad Ttanra (7-2 
Fa*C 3, CZanloIeu CMa (9-r). f 1 ran- 
1. A BI Dade) Tote: £6.30. 1260. Cl AO. 
£2- SO- Duel F: £1690. CSR £29 17. Tricasc 
030.52. 7J5 (7f> 

F Egan (5-1); a, - 
I Say (3-1 Fa*K 


swar. Lar.n. inc w- 

n> i, spoKTAinmr, j 
Moon Blear (5-1); A. Her 
. U ran. 4. X. (P Evens) 


Tote: £530: £212 £1-40. C2.1D. Dual F: 
£24.10. CSF: £2600. NR: Birth ol The 
BIubs. SuOB (1m> T, FALLA OWOKESS, 
W Supple (16-1); R. Wlartn (4-1 Fev): 3, 
Skyers Tryor (12-1): 4, Final Cteka 
(25-11. 17 raa 4. 1. (E Alston) ToM: £2290: 
C41SQ. El .90. £4A0. Dual F: £6660. CSF: 
£7858. Tricast C78SA4. NR- Oensben. 
835 (Imp 1, GAILY HU, S Whitworth 
I1T-2U a. Dandnp Bm (5-1): % W eMo ra e 
Tin last (6-2). 9-4 Fev Navtasky. B ran. IX 
2 (I Bahflng) Tote: E7J0; £210. C1A0. 
riJSa Dual F: £31.70. CSF : £3019. TriCBST 
C78JJ0. 

QUADPOTi E?1,40 PLACRPOTc £111.70 


Fixtures 


(7.45 unless statedl 

Football 


PACK Salonika; 
Sigma CUomouc v KUmarnock (X30). 


Ibbi Samel v WblvertianipaHi: Birming- 
ham v MHlwalt; Blackpool v Scunthorpe 
(730): Bolton v Hart spool (SLO): Bowts- 
moum v Cdchesror Bradford C v Lincoln 
O. Bristol C v Slvuwabury; Bury v Bumloy. 
Cembrtdgs lltd v Watford: Exeter v Ips- 
wich: Fir ham V CardHI: Huddersfield v 
Uaiuflsld; Leyton Orient v Bristol Rvtk 
L uton V Oxford UM: Uacdaaflald v Stake: 
Northampton v Brighton: Note Co v Man 
CS Oldham v Crewe: Pa t etboroufllt v Reed- 
ing: Plymouth v P o rtsm o uth: Port Vale v 
Chador. Rotherham v CtteaiierlMd: 8i»H 

Uut V DarUngeMK Southend V Giuingham; 

(Stockport v Hun; Swansea v Norwich; Tor- 
quay v Crystal PbIbCO; Tranmare v Car- 
lisle: Walsall v QPH; west Brom v BrartJ- 
tortt Wigan v Rochdale; Wrexham v 
Halifax frJOfc York v Sunderland. 
fOHTKS UUMIIft PfililUxi" DhrtSfora 

Derby v Lalcestar (7.Q|. 
nacMDUBBi Baktock v Hendon (7 JO). 
Bath v Resting XI <7.0f; SiHerfoay Tn v 
CholnwtortJ: Crawley Tn v Aldershot Ttv 
Enfield v Cambridge (750); Harrogate Tn v 
Leeds (7.0): Leak Tn v Nantwldi Tn OSCy, 
St Albans v Tottenham; BMpar Tn v Darby 
(7i»: Sutton UM v Cbetaea XI (7.30); Gtaya 
v Avdey (7 JO); Eastwood Tn v Barnsley 
(7 JO); Lancaster v Darrow (7 SO); Tnrtera 
v Stalybridgs (730); Tamwonh v Aston 
vnia (7 JO); BarMiamsted Tn v Wingate A 
Finchley (7-30): Maidenhead v west Ham. 

Cricket 

MATWEGT TROPHY (10JO; one day): 
lanl Ifcidi S uatlMmiitara Hampstrira v 
Lancashire. 

TOUR HATCH (11JH one day): Cede- 
boryi Kern v Sri Lankona. 

6RC O WD WDM OP5 TE5T MATCH (11 J; 
four days): Harrogater England v 
Australia- 

Hockey 

■UROPEAN WUHAN'S IKtl HATtOMS 
CUP (Betlaat): A Dfvtatora Orrap Bt 
Czech RapWtDc v Ukraine (12J); Nsthsr- 
landS v BeUrua (2J). 


Sport in brief 


Snooker 

Adrian Gunnell became tbe 
lowest-ranked player to make 
a 147 maximum in competi- 
tion to the first qualifying 
round of the Thailand Mas- 
ters at Plymouth Pavilions 
yesterday, writes Cltoe Ever- 
ton. The 25-year-old, ranked 
197. beat the Dutch No. 1 
Mario Wehrmann 5-4. 

Ice Hockey 

Nottingham Panthers have 
signed the Finnish right- 
winger Fekka Virta from foe 
Division One side Karpat, 
writes Vic Bctt c helder. Mean- 
while, Newcastle- have signed 
the Canadian defenceman 
Darren McAusland from Eis- 
baren Berlin, and Milton 
Keynes Kings have re-signed 
Paddy Scott and recruited the 
Canadian forward Josh Coles. 

Basketball 

Martin Henlan hafl rejoined 
London Towers, with whom 
he won the treble in 1995-96, 
from the Greek team IraHion. 
Derby Storm have signed 
Rico Alderson from South Al- 
abama University and Milton 
Keynes Lions have recruited 
the Angolan David Dias. 

Golf 

Bernhard Longer has with- 
drawn from the US PGA 
Championship, beginning in 
Seattle on Thursday, because 
of a sore neck. 

Cycling 

Tests on substances seized 
from the Dutch TVM team 
during the Tour de France 
have confirmed the presence 
of illegal drugs. 


Tennis 


Rusedski comeback put on 
hold again by ankle injury 


Richard Jagn In Cincinnati 


T HE full extent or the risk 
Greg Rusedski took by 
trying to play at Wimbledon 
with an injured ankle became 
more apparent yesterday 
when his attempt at a come- 
back was aborted for the third 
time. 

He withdrew ft ran the ATP 
Championships here “to give 
just a little bit more time” for 
recovery. This means that, 
even if he does play in India- 
napolis next week as he in- 
tends, it will have been al- 
most 10 weeks since he 
completed a match. 

The 24-year-old's lengthy 
absence from the circuit sug- 
gests that there has been a 

danger of long-term weakness 
to the ankle — something Ru- 
sedski denied at Wimbledon 
— and that a lack of match 
practice will make it for 
harder to replace the impres- 
sive run of points which 
began this time last year and 
hurtled bun upwards in the 
rankings to No. £. 

He was said to be toning up 
satisfactorily in London yes- 
terday under the critical eye 
of Steve Green, the trainer 
who persuaded him to retire 
at Wimbledon. 

Tim Henman, meanwhile, 
practised here, almost 4,000 
miles away but closer still to 
Rusedski to the rankings. The 
British No. 2 yesterday 
climbed back to ll. equalling 
his previous highest place. 


and it may be that his rivalry 
with Rusedski is entering a 
new phase. 

Had Henman beaten Pat 
Rafter last week in the semi- 
finals in Toronto he would 
have reached the top io for 
the first time. There Is every 
possibility of his doing so in 
the next couple of weeks, and 
of climbing ahead of Rusedski 
— still at No. 6 but only 416 
points ahead — for the first 
time in more than a year. 
Henman has a tough start 
here against Thomas Muster, 
probably tomorrow. 

Pete Sampras, who is de- 
fending the ATP title, was 
yesterday handed an extra 
reason for wanting to win it 
again when he lost the No. Z 
position for the second time 
this year to Marcelo Rios. 


Cricket 

NatWest Trophy 
Semi Final 


09301613 + 

Live Commentary 


H am p sh ire 29 v Lancs. 31 

CA1B COOT HpPnilM ML HUES. MMSM 
■o, 15 imk lue, immot BUL 
MDAWC OITt 713 4479 
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Rugby close to British League deal, page 1 3 
Hampshire’s bright new hope, page 14 


The keeper of M 
Henman hot on 


’s fresh image, page ^ 
i’s heels, page 15 
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Twelve barren years finally end at Headlngley 


England v South Africa: fifth Comhill Test, final day 


Victorious England break the mould 


David Hopps sees 
Gough and Fraser 
wrap up the series as 
South Africa are sent 
packing in 28 minutes 


F OR once nobody can 
misrepresent Eng- 
land's cricketers as 
little better than a 
national joke. For 
once nobody can superficially 
pronounce that Test cricket in 
En gland has already entered 
its death throes. For once, and 
it is quite a turn-up to be able 
to declare it, the England 
cricket team can declare them- 
selves to be winners. 

Twelve years since an Eng- 
land win in a major series: that 
grating statistic had gathered 
strength all summer. Well, 
today it is little more than 12 
hoars ago, and for a team who 
have finally freed themselves 
from the Inadequacies of the 
past most of those win have 
been spent in a state cf consid- 
erable intoxication. 

"A little disdain is not 
amiss: a little scorn is allur- 
ing.” So wrote William Con- 
greve in The Way of the 
World nearly 300 years ago. 
That has been the way of the 
world for Eng lish cricket for 
too long; briefly encouraging, 
often inept a delightful invi- 
tation to ridicule. In its way, 
so very English. 

That perception has been 
weakened, if not yet reversed, 
because England, with thelr 
deplorable record on tour, 
must go to Australia this win- 
ter. And as Hansie Cronje. 
South Africa's captain, 
pointed out “It is winning 
away from home that really 
boosts your reputation." 

But it took 28 minutes yes- 
terday to make a start South 
Africa, entering the final day 
at 185 for eight were dismissed 
for 195, leaving England vic- 
tors by 23 runs. Angus Fraser 
had Allan Donald caught at the 
wicket from the merest sliver 
of an outside edge, and Darren 
Gough completed his best Test 
figures, six for 42. by having 
Makhaya Ntini lbw. Ntini, 
who had faced only one ball all 
summer, and that against Ire- 
land, was a perfect No. 11 when 
there was a Test to be won. 

In all, 10 batsmen fell lbw, 
nine oT them given by the Paki- 
stani umpire Javed Akhtar. If 
eight Ibws were against South 
Africa, such an imbalance can 
readily be explained by the dif- 
ferent methods of the English 
seam attack, who pitched the 
ball up further and cut It back 
far more regularly than their 
South African counterparts. 

There is no m a gi c formula 
for England's victory in this 
series. It Is the reward for sev- 
eral years' striving by up to a 
dozen key individuals. But 



Panorama of victory . . . Alec Stewart, trophy in hand, and Darren Gongh, arms outstretched, share the glorions moment with England colleagues and Headlngley crowd Adrian murhbj. ( 


Alec Stewart, whose appoint- 
ment to the captaincy in the 
spring was deemed to be a 
stopgap, will deserve the recog- 
nition he receives. 

Stewart brushes aside ex- 
cuses and soft thinking as he 
brushes dust from his shoes. 
His conviction that En glish 
cricket must toughen op is 
hardly a unique insight U Is 
shared by the collection of 
senior players — Mike Ather- 
ton, Nasser Hussain, Graham 
Thorpe, Fraser and Gough — 
who have committed them- 


selves so intensively to break- 
ing the mould. What Stewart 
has done is draw the "bottom 
line” in a forceful fashi on. 

To emphasise, however, 
that England's advancement 
has been a team effort, one 
only has to consider the turn- 
ing point in the series. In the 
third Test at Old Trafford, 
South Africa led by 369 runs 
on first inning s and with 
nearly two days remaining 
looked certain to go 2-0 up In 
the series. Then, with World 
Cup football monopolising at- 


tentions, Test cricket seemed 
almost inconsequential. 

The recovery was begun by 
Atherton and Stewart, cap- 
tains past and present, both 
aware that another England 
crisis loomed. Had either 
fallen cheaply then, this sum- 
mer would have aided with 
the usual bout cf recrimina- 
tions. Instead they remained in 
a stand of 228, and the 
following day Robert Croft's 
unbeaten 37 In three hours 
scraped a draw. 

Craft was left out of the Hea- 


dingley squad, but he received 
a mobile phone call from the 
England dressing-room yester- 
day only minutes after their 
victory. "We sang him a little 
song.” said Stewart “We didn't 
want to forget him." It was a 
■ ffnaii but Important touch, 
which spoke volumes for Eng- 
land's present morale. 

Consistency will take a little 
longer. English cricket 
remains as mercurial as ever 
— this fluctuating Test was in 
many ways a microcosm of the 
ups and downs of the past 12 


years — but at least it is learn- 
ing how to take a punch on the 
chin and stay on its feel 

If Stewart was assisted by a 
past captain, Atherton, at Old 
Trafford, Headlngley provided 
an other symbolic moment in 
the shape of Hussain, who had 
been the only other serious 
candidate for the captaincy. 

This Is an impatient age, 
weaned on Instant entertain- 
ment, but England won a Test 
series because a man toiled for 
more than seven hours for 94; 
a batsman, more to the point. 


who was once dismissed as 
chancy but who has worked 
tirelessly for the past five 
years to prove otherwise. 

When Hussain was dis- 
missed on Sunday he trailed 
from the field, head bowed, 
and punched the boundary rail 
in distress not at a lost Test 
hundred but that he might not 
have carried the job throug h . 
Thanks to the dependability of 
Fraser and yes, t he se days, the 
dependability of Gough, too, he 
had done enough. 

Atherton, England's Man of 


Final 

scoreboard 


U A Butcftor b PoUoO . <21 

M A ABwvw c KotUa b MM ’• 

N Hussain e Boucftof t» FWioc* . — •• • • 

■rAJSWwancKailiaODonaiit^... « 

MR Ramcnmaonc Bcxjctw b Don»ia *1 

G a Wck c RixxJos b NOW - * 

AFUMo" c LW*e«tbe*fl ti Polio** ... . O 

0 Q Curt not oul - • •• 

IDK 8 «ll#h«y»Wnl * 

DGouflhc McMillan nNUni ■ 

ARC Fraser C Culllnnn b DonaW * 

Exma (t*. 60S. w!. nB'Ol - - 81 

Total 183.3 OWTS).... - - ••••- ■ **° 

tM «*-***« 45 . B 3 . 110 . 181 . 106 . 106 . 
106 . 200 , 219 . 

WHhQT 0 BMW as 9 - 6 - 44 - 3 L MUCH 
**- 6 - 61 - 3 ; NUni 21 - 6 - 73 - 4 : Kallls 
0 - 4 - 30-01 McMillan WWW. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
IMlMati 

Q Kirsten tow b Fraser — ■ 

G F J LMbantaro e Hk* 6 Fraser .. 11 

jHKMmscHamptaHaabbCotk— - «o 

D J Culllnan c Stewart b Gough 37 

•W J Crania lbw b Fraser -. — BT 

j N Rhodes c Steward) Gough 32 

BMMcMUlntie Salisbury b Co* 7 

8 M PMoek c Salisbury b Fraser 31 

tM V Boucher c Atherton b Gough ... > 

A A DonaM Itw b Fraser — - O 

M Mini not out — — — * 

Extras (* 20 .nb 1 ) — ** 

Total (so .3 oven) 362 

Ml ef ■■tebeiei 17 . 36 . B 3 . 130 . 163 . 184 , 
237 . 342 .M 2 . 

■owifcl Gough 34 . 3 - 7 - 66 - 3 ; Fraser 
25 - 10 - 42 - 6 ; Cork 21 - 0 - 72 - 2 : F«nto« 
6 - 7 - 31 -tt Salisbury 3 -O- 6 - 0 . Butcher 
9 - 4 -aS-O. 


M A Butcher c McMillan bPoDock ..._ 37 

M A Atherton lbw b Donald ,^-» i 

*tA J Stewart c Boucher b PoAoA — 36 
URRamprakosh ibwbPonock ..— ... sta 
N Huseam c Cnx4e b PoOock — — — 04 
I DKSsJbdMxyc Boucher bPoAock-. 4 

G a Hick c Kbeten b DonahT- 1 

A Flown c Boucher b DonnW ....... O 

0 G Cork c Boucher bOonakl ........... io 

D (Sough C CuHhMKt b Domed ............ 6 

ARC Fraser not Out — 1 

Extras (bH. Ibl. *>2, nbl0)._ — 37 

Total (1102 ovara) *40 

Ml ef wliifcf 2. 61. 143. 200 306, 2UT. 
207,220 236. 

BowHesi Pollock 35-1 4-63-5: Donald 
202-6-71-6; McMiten 11-0-22-0: NUni 
15-4-43-0; Kama 15-6-31-0: CuHliuui 
1-0-l-Q; Crania 4-1-4-0. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Seoond 1 — fcM 

G KlrsltMi e Attmrton b Gough 3 

GFJUebonbefg lbw b Gough — « 

J H KltfllS lbw b Fraser 3 

DJCuMnan lbw b Gough O 

"W J Cranio c Stewart b Fraser O 

UN Rhodes cFlMoitb Gough so 

BM McMillan c Stewart b Cork 64 

SM Pollock not out — as 

TM V Boucher lbw b Gough ....- 4 

A A Donald c Stewart D Fraser 4 

MNHnlibwb Gough O 

Extras (166. nb2).-_ — — « 

Total (75 overa)— m 

Mi efwtnkatei 8. 12. 12. 12. 27. 144. 167. 
175. 194. 

BowriM* Gough 29-6-42-6. Fraser 
23-8-50-3: Cork 17-1-60-1; Fllntofl 
4-0-13-0; Salisbury 6-0-34-0 
Un*lM Javed Akhtar and P Willey. 

BajtaNd wen bv 33 iwos- 


the Series, bad visited hospital 
before play, because of stom- 
ach trouble, and arrived at the 
ground by taxi, rushing across 
the football ground to arrive 
jiist as tiie first bottle of cham- 
pagne was being uncorked. 

Later he was repeatedly 
asked If he was frustrated that 
Tin gland had not won a major 
series under his captaincy. He 
invariably looked as if he did 
not quite grasp the question. A 
good thipg too. Team En gl a nd , 
j yesterday, did not seem just a 
glib phrase. 


The nation has to learn how to party again 


Cua^ianCro 

Set by Rover 



Jim White 


A MONTH on from half of 
France fetching up in the 
Champs Ely sees to glory 
in national triumph, Heading- 
ley was packed yesterday, 
11.000 people cramming in for 
what might conceivably have 
been only two balls' worth of 
Test cricket 

Was this not further proof or 
a nation eager to be there, to 
sample something, anything, 
of success at games? A country 
desperate to revel in the 
shared pride that can be 
achieved these days solely in 
the sporting arena? Or was it 
more to do with the fact that 
admission to the ground was 


free and the game was taking 
place in Yorkshire? 

Whatever, the crowd was 
only there because of Alec 
Stewart's Insistence that the 
thing should not be ended the 
evening before, to the consid- 
erable chagrin of those who 
had actually paid to watch the 
match. 

As it turned out, Stewart's 
decision was sounder than 
some ofhis choices on win- 
ning the toss this series. After 
a night's sleep Angus Fraser, 
who had looked a carthorse in 
need of a vet around Sunday 
tea-time, came bouncing in 
with an extra jaunt to his step. 
Or at least what passes for 
jaunt in Gus's do main: 
shoulders sunk, head down, 
legs plodding, face a mask of 
misery, as if he were person- 
ally responsible for the entire 
national debt. 

Darren Gough, too, had ob- 
viously spent the night re- 
grouping the most important 
muscles in his armoury: after 
a long gargle in honey and 
I warm water his larynx was 
prepared and ready to give it 
that extra yelp for his country. 


His appeal for the final 
wicket, so loud it could have 
been heard in Lancashire, 
showed a shouter right back at 
the top ofhis form. 

As it transpired, no one In 
Headlngley would have be- 
grudged seeing precious tittle 
cricket and instead spending 
most of their free time watch- 
ing a presentation ceremony 
elongated way beyond its nat- 
ural length (something, 
you felt, more to do with the 
needs of television schedulers 
than an y sense of occasion); 
England, after all, had won. 

And with triumph came all 
sorts of new issues for English 
cricket No one was quite sure 
what to do in the circum- 
stances: we were looking at a 
ground crammed with victory 
virgins. 

“There are youngsters here 
who have never seen an Eng- 
land victory,” said Richie Ben- 
aud on the television commen- 
tary. Either Benaud was 
exhibiting even deeper levels 
of irony than is his custom or 
it was a coincidence that the 
camera at that point panned in 
on a man well over 35. 


David Lloyd, too, was 
clearly out of celebration prac- 
tice: Bumble apparently fum- 
bled badly when it came to 
opening the post-win bubbly 
In the home dressing-room. A 
few afternoons in the nets 
with Ron Atkinson will be nec- 
essary to bring him up to 
speed should Ashes parties be 
In order. 


A ND then there was the 
/A series winners' cheque, 

/ ahanded over to Stewart It 
was made out to “The England 
Cricket Team" and was worth 
a muscular £2001300. But Eng- 
land captains are not really 
versed in the etiquette involved 
in such spoils of victory. Was 
everyone to get equal dihS? Or 
would it be split according to 
performance across the series, 
with Michael Atherton trouser- 
ing enough to buy a couple of 
new Mercedes while Graeme 
Hldk and lan Salisbury took 
home £L50 between them? 

It is said by those used to 
such things that victory be- 
comes a habit England sup- 
porters will fervently be hop- 
ing it is true in this instance. 


with the tour of Australia 
moving into view faster than 
an Allan Donald bouncer and 
starting around the time of the 
second round of the Worthing- 
ton Cup. In truth this looks an 
Eng land team — but don't say 
it too loud — capable of 
achieving a rolL 

With the emergence in this 

series of Mark Butcher — 
named Man of the Match here, 
though many South Africans 
will have felt the most signifi- 
cant contribution to England's 
victory came from umpire 
Javed Akhtar 's index finger — 
England now have five bats- * 
men of international stature. 
Six, if Graham Thorpe 
returns Grom his operation 
anything like his old self. 

And should Fraser, Gough 
and Dominic Cork r emain in- 
jury-free for an entire series, 
Stewart may well return with 
the urn after Christmas. In 
which case you could expect 
more than a few Yorks hire- 
men to turn up at any recep- 
tion to watch the boys return- 
ing with, that prize. Even if an 
admission fee were charged 
for the privilege. 
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CROSSMTOHD SOLUTION 21,340 
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For now, universities are reaping the benefits of exploiting new areas 
of business but as competition increases, market forces may dictate 
that more areas of academic life are geared towards satisfying the 
demands of consumers, including fee-paying students. 

Brendan Montague looks at the down side of having campuses for hire 

nation, €12 page 1 2 


Across 

7 Strip mS is bored (7) 

8 'Mr Steel' — -working 
foixidryman (7) 

10 Dance garment (6) 

11 Cook In waxy water (8) 

IS Brighton's calaboose (4) 

13 Blankets, not pyjamas (IQ) 

1 A Where 'green' Investors hold 
their nerve? (6.5) 

19 Centra for coarse fishing on 
the fete of Wight? (10) 

22 Bird which nests in Southern 

• Bigland (4) 

23 tteeftor could be famous (8) 

24 HxperienoetheSpanishllght(G) 

25 Boom on channel (7) 

28 They tend and borrow certain 
horses {7} 

Down 

*1 Hard times for scaffokJere by 
sound of It (7) 


2 Without us rogue pigs take a 
runflBJ 

3 Drink n sailor's circle (6) 

4 It's fine when It's rolled (8) 

5 Flimsy cut (6) 

6 Any decent restaurant 
provides for strikers (7) 

9 Stem's bow? Nonsense! (ti) 

18 Tall queen In drag act (8) 

18 Provide for good souvenir (8) 

17 Apprentice Jumping Aintrae 
P) 

18 Bltfobering like a harpooned 
whale? (2,5) 

20 tfs not half common, variety 
programme on TV (6) 

21 Peter worried about a show 


SohiHon tomorrow 

Stucfc ? Th an call our ootutlonB line 
onOMI 338 238. Cads cost 50p 
per mlfttitBai all tiroes. Service sup- 
pflad by ATS 
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RECYCUNO 
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